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PREFACE 


to understand the nature and the result of the interaction 

between an individual and his social group. From studies of 
pre-literate communities there have emerged a number of 
psychological concepts, and one of the most interesting is that 
of a Basic Personality Type, that is, a core of personality 
characteristics held in common by the members of a given cul- 
tural group. When workers have turned their attention to the 
larger complex social groups which make up our modern civi- 
lization some of them have felt that their observations make 
necessary the formulation of another complementary concept, 
that of sub-cultural personality types. That is to say, they believe 
that while the majority of the members of a large society will 
develop certain fundamental similarities, they will at the same 
time fall into sub-groups differing one from another in impor- 
tant aspects of experience and personality. The existence of both 
Basic Personality Type and sub-cultural types in modern societies 
has beén called into question and there is an obvious need for 
empirical research. In the latter part of 1949 I felt that as a New 
Zealander newly arrived in England I had an unusually good 
opportunity to carry out some such research in this country. I 
spoke a practically identical language, I came from a Dominion 
warmly regarded by the English, and I had not been brought up 
within any of the English social groups. This book is an account 
of my research and in a slightly different form was originally 
presented as the requirement for the Ph.D. degree in the Uni- 
versity of London. It is, to my knowledge, the first investigation 
of its kind made in England and I hope it may be of some use 
to persons whose work leads them into practical dealings with 
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ordinary people, as well as of some interest’ to those whose 
interests are largely theoretical. 

Throughout the work I have received much help and en- 
couragement. Especially I should like to thank Professor D. W. 
Harding of London University for his constant guidance, 
patience, and support. I must also thank Miss Theadora Alcock 
of the Tavistock Clinic for help with the Rorschach work, and 
the Editor of this Series for very practical suggestions of how to 
make the book more comprehensible to persons other than 
myself. For permission to test in schools I am indebted to the 
London County Council Education Authorities, and to the 
Principals of state and Public Schools which for obvious reasons 
must remain nameless. Nameless too must remain the Registrars 
of two University Colleges, the staff of a Training College for 
Nursery Nurses, and all those young adults who helped me with 
the Public School section in a way which was for many painful 
and for all time-consuming. For help in the slum section of the 
work my thanks are due to the social workers who gave of their 
time and experience, and to the slum people themselves who do 
not now, and I hope never will, know how they have earned my 
gratitude. In addition I should like to thank two of my friends, 
Dr. J. H. Robb who read my first rough draft and Miss Elisa- 
beth Garling who introduced me to my slum friends, who gave 
me the benefit of her understanding of these people, and who has 
been at all times an excellent listener and a good friend. 


B.M.S. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 


ORIENTATION 


portance of the two causal influences, heredity and environ- 

ment, has been settled, at least temporarily, by the recognition 
that both are of tremendous importance, and differences between 
writers tend to be more and more differences in the degree of 
emphasis placed on each factor. With the acceptance of both the 
innate characteristics of human organisms and the moulding in- 
fluence of the environment has grown the custom of referring 
not to personality as opposed to or compared with the culture in 
which it develops, but to a personality-in-culture.* This approach 
to data on societies and their members has developed out of two 
main lines of research: work in cultural anthropology, which is 
closely allied to social psychology, and studies of the effects 
upon personality of childhood experiences. The former will be 
considered first. 

Tt does not seem desirable in this context to describe the de- 
velopment of theories of culture. It is sufficient to state that the 
definition of culture here accepted is ‘That complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
society’. (Tylor’s definition quoted-by Dollard (29).) This com- 
plex whole is considered to be continuing and ongoing in that it 
is always changing, although the rate of change varies markedly 
from one culture to another; and an ‘organismic’ view is held 


|: the psychology of personality the controversy over the im- 


1 This phrase is that used in his teaching by Ernest Beaglehole. In most 
published works authors use the phrase personality-and-culture; the one 
in the text seems preferable as more closely describing the relationship 
between the two concepts. Cf. also Lynd (65). 
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such as that of Malinowski who ‘demonstrated that everything 
in a cultural system was, if not a cause, at any rate a necessary 
condition for everything else’. (Bateson (3), p- 717.) Culture is 
not conceived of as super-organic or super-psychological in the 
sense of some entity which exists above and separate from indi- 
viduals, but it is believed to exist in and through its carriers. 

It has probably always been known that cultures vary, but it 
has not always been realized that human personality itself is 
variable. Anthropologists for years described the different ways 
of living of different communities with the underlying assump- 
tion that although systems such as law, religion, kinship, dif- 
fered, the psychologies of all peoples were identical and therefore 
did not call for separate study. Probably the first anthropologist 
to introduce some psychological points of view into his work was 
Radcliffe Brown (82), and specialized research into the possibili- 
ties of variation in human nature came with the work of Mar- 
garet Mead (69) and Ruth Benedict (9), who were pioneers in 
cultural anthropology. Their work made necessary a revision of 
older ‘armchair’ theories of an unchanging, universal nature of 
man, and focused interest upon the manner in which personality 
may vary with varying cultural pressures. The work of Benedict 
is also interesting because of her attempt at a typology and her 
use of terms borrowed from psychiatry, e.g. she refers to the 
paranoid culture of Dobu. Similar use of psychiatric terms is to 
be found scattered through the literature, such as the description 
of Balinese culture as schizoid. This use of terminology which 
in Western culture refers to the abnormal or deviant, does not 
seem justified, although it is certainly graphic. If from cultural 
anthropology the realization has come that human natures may 
differ, and behaviour be accepted as ‘normal’ in one culture 
which is not so accepted in another, then it is hardly justifiable, 
in the present state of understanding of personality, to class as 
pathological the ‘normal’ behaviour of a people because it does 
not coincide with the ‘normal’ behaviour of the research worker. 


Moreover the whole attempt to establish major cultural types 
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which correspond to suggested personality types seems open to 
all the objections which may be levelled at the latter. 

The most recent concept which has come from cultural an- 
thropology, and one which is of major importance in the present 
study, is that of basic personality type, character structure, or 
modal personality, different names used by different authors to 
describe what seems to be the same phenomenon. The first of 
these terms is here used because there are certain objections to 
the second and third. Character is a word to which are attached 
suggestions of moral evaluation, while modal personality seems 
to imply that when the individuals of a society develop this per- 
sonality they are all closely similar, whereas the concept is not 
meant to imply that the basic personality is all there is to an indi- 
vidual personality, but that each individual will have unique 
aspects because of unique experiences. The concept of basic per- 
sonality is used by several workers in the border country between 
psychology and anthropology, but there are differences in the 
details of the concept as understood. Many of the differences are 
no doubt due to semantic confusions but some appear to be 
important and to call for discussion. 

Abram Kardiner is commonly assumed to be the main pro- 
ponent of the concept, and the term basic personality type is his. 
Therefore it is interesting to look at his own description. It is 
difficult to find in his published work a strict definition, and it is 
not always clear what he thinks the name means, although his 
dynamic interpretation of data obtained from cultures is always 
clear. For instance, in 1945 he says that basic personality type is 
‘something created in the individual by his childhood ex-: 
periences . . . this group of nuclear constellations’ (50, pp. 23- 
4). And it is evident from the way he continues that the basic 
personality type is made up of traits or characteristics which the 
great majority of members of a society have in common, and 
which are the result of childhood experiences which they share 
in common because belonging to the one culture. Neither 
Kardiner nor any other writer who uses the concept believes that 
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the establishment of a basic personality type rules out either the 
possibility or the importance of individual differences. What is 
contended is that in any given society the members will have 
developed certain ways of carrying out the functions which are 
necessary for the survival of the group, and these ways or cus- 
toms will be followed by the great majority of the members, e.g. 
the method of handling in-group aggression may be to restrict it 
to a verbal expression, as among the Eskimo, or to allow it ina 
modified physical form, such as formal combat, as in the Euro- 
pean duel. Thus the majority of people in a society will have 
certain experiences in common although they will also have 
other experiences which are shared by a small group, or occur 
in a single individual only, and the latter, more exclusive ex- 
periences may exert an equally profound effect upon the de- 
velopment of a given personality. In so far as the significant 
experiences associated with feeding, toilet training, family living 
will be those most regularly given in the culture, the basic per- 
sonality type will be basic in a ‘real’ way for the individual per- 
sonality also. Kardiner clearly states that his concept does not 
refer to personality traits specifically but to ‘a matrix in which 
these personality traits develop’ (50, p. 24) and instances the 
distrust found as a feature of Alorese basic personality which 
may show itself in a variety of ways, each one of which would 
be termed a trait. 

Although in The Psychological Frontiers of Society Kardiner 
appears to think of basic personality type as made up of those 
constellations which grow out of common childhood experiences, 
in 1947 he limits this description. He writes, ‘This study of the 
effects of certain practices on the growing individual gives an 
adequate basis for predicting what kind of a human being will 
be the product of those cumulative influences. This was called 
Basic Personality, which means ego-structure.’ (84, p. 62.) Unless 
he is following Sullivan and throwing out the concept of the 
super-ego, and there is no indication in the context that he is, 
and unless he is including in ego-structure repressed material, 
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and there is, again, no evidence of this, then the above definition 
means that in basic personality structure only trends in the con- 
scious system of the self are included. In this case certain results 
of childhood experience cannot be considered as contributing to 
basic personality although Kardiner makes use of them in his 
interpretative work. In the Viking Fund conference Kardiner 
states that ‘basic personality is merely an inventory of charac- 
teristics’ (ibid., p. 63), and accepts as Bateson points out ‘the 
notion that basic character structure is created by a subtractive 
process—that it is the characteristics of human beings minus 
those characteristics which they don’t hold in common’ (84, 
p. 141). 

Both the subtractive view and the equation with ego-structure 
seem open to criticism. No one today seriously doubts the in- 
fluence upon the personality of unconscious material, although 
the term unconscious may not be used by those who dislike 
introspective terms or the creation of entities out of processes. 
It seems likely that if a number of people are forced in the course 
of growing up to make the same kind of partially successful re- 
pressions then they will all be influenced in their personalities by 
these repressions and develop super-ego forces in common; 
although the specific consequences may differ. Kardiner has 
allowed for this when he describes his concept as a matrix in 
which variable specifics may exist. 

The subtractive view leaves an entity incomplete and without 
integration, and if writers are going to use this concept in some 
dynamic way, then it would appear that the constellations be- 
longing to it must form an integrated whole. A satisfactory way 
of conceiving it is as a complex core or nucleus which has many 
ramifications in the entire personality. It should not be set up as 
apart from, or opposed to idiosyncratic personality because the 
two are aspects of the one whole. How a person responds to a 
unique personal experience will be affected to a considerable 
degree by cultural influences, and just what aspects of the cul- 
turally defined personality type are taken over easily or given a 
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specific twist, will depend in a measure upon the unique per- 
sonality. 

The description of basic personality type here accepted is that 
of the Beagleholes. Although these writers seem to use the con- 
cept in the ego-structure form, the description they offer is not 
necessarily limited to this. They say ‘this character structure .. . 
the characteristic patterning of human needs and emotions of a 
particular group, is largely unconscious. The individual responds 
to situations, crises, events, or people without being specifically 
aware of why he is responding or that he is responding in only 
one out of the many theoretically different ways. He acts in the 
way he does . . . largely because there is only one approved way 
of acting and feeling in the group to which he belongs." (5, pp. 
118-19.) This description avoids the criticism that consequences 
of life experience may be unconscious as well as conscious, it is 
not subtractive, as defined above, and it does not make any false 
distinctions between individual personality and basic personality 
Structure. 

In accepting the concept of basic personality type there is the 
implicit acceptance of the hypothesis that childhood experience 
has a marked formative or causal effect upon adult personality. 
This is an hypothesis which is supported by all the major theories 
in the field of personality study. It is not possible today to con- 
ceive of a personality which can meet a new situation by seeing 
only the objective physical facts in a purely rational manner, in 
fact it is doubtful whether there is such a thing as an objective 
fact at any time in the life of an individual. Nor is it possible to 
believe that at birth the human organism has certain innate 
potentialities which will be realized in the adult in a given way 
no matter what experiences the growing child undergoes. Even 
theories of stimulus-response state that the nature of both the 
stimulus and the response is influenced by the life history of the 
organism perceiving and responding. (Hull (47).) 

If the personality is studied from’ the point of view of an 
extreme situationist, it is still necessary to stress the importance 
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of early experiences. To say that the structure of a personality is 
determined by that of the situation is not to deny the fact that 
the situation exists for the individual as he perceives it, and his 
perception is determined by his past. To find a situation which is 
primary in the sense that it is one into which the organism comes 
without prior experience, it is necessary to go back to concep- 
tion, even the newly born baby having a pattern of needs which 
influence the way he perceives his situation. , 

In the same way it is doubtful whether the Freudian stages of 
development will follow mechanically regardless of experience: 
for instance, if infantile sexuality is not forbidden is there a 
latency period? 

Attempts have been made to establish some one to one rela- 
tionship between a given personality trend and a specific item of 
childhood training. Many experiences which may be considered 
of formative importance have been investigated, ranging from 
length of breast feeding to opportunity for play with age-peers. 
Orlansky has reviewed the available empirical data on the rela- 
tion of infantile experience to adult personality (77). It is a good 
review and his conclusions are negative as to specific events, e.g. 
sphincter control; instead he concludes that the significant aspects 
for personality are broad configurations or emotional settings 
such as the attitude the mother has towards her child. (Orlansky 
also complains, justifiably, of the projection into infantile ex- 
perience of adult emotions, and of the emotion displayed by 
some writers on the subject.) This conclusion corresponds to the 
views held by several prominent writers, among them Margaret 
Mead, Fromm (40), Horney (46), and Gardner Murphy (74a). 

Although a given single experience or a certain item of train- 
ing may be traumatic the evidence seems to suggest that it is not 
necessarily of lasting significance for the personality. It may be 
reinforced in which case it remains significant; the reinforcement 
does not have to be an identical or even an obviously similar 
occurrence, but it must have a similar psychological effect, 


1 See her point made in discussion following the paper by Benedict (19). 
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e.g. the birth of a new baby and a later prolonged absence 
of the mother from the home are psychologically similar 
if they represent to the child abandonment and deprivation. The 
original traumatic experience may be cancelled out; if a child is 
traumatically weaned but his environment is full of loving and 
helpful adults and siblings, then there does not seem to be any 
reason to assume that the weaning will have permanent effects 
upon that child's personality. Just as this argument applies to 
specific experiences, it also seems to apply to age periods. Some 
Freudians will state that what happens to a child in his life up to 
the age of four years will inevitably and significantly have a last- 
ing effect upon his adult personality and adjustment. It is in- 
teresting to note here statements contradicting this from two 
very different sources. The Preparatory Commission of the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health say, *. . . no one stage in 
the long course of human maturation is exclusively or inevitably 
responsible for ultimate success or failure of personality develop- 
ment" (81, p. 70). And Sullivan says, and he is worth quoting at 
a little length, * Obviously infantile experience and the experience 
of early childhood, as here defined, is far from an adequate 
explanation of the potentialities for and characteristics of inter- 
personal relations at later stages, although I can go with Freudian 
and related approaches to human development to the extent of 
saying that sufficient unfortunate experience at stage one or two 
can make a desirable progression through subsequent stages less 
probable. Whenever great warp has been incorporated in per- 
sonality, it takes very fortunate experience in a later stage to 
eliminate serious deviation as a permanent result, But, in com- 


1 He defines the following stages: 


- Infancy to the maturation of the capacity for language behaviour. 
- Childhood to the maturation of the capacity for living with compeers. 
- Juvenile era to the maturation of the capacity for isophilic intimacy. 
Pre-adolescence to the maturation of the genital lust dynomism. 
- Early Adolescence to the patterning of lustful behaviour. 
- Late Adolescence to maturity (84, p. 182). 
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plete contradistinction to the ordinarily accepted Freudian and 
related views I will assert that it is adequate experience in stage 
four that determines one’s automatic ease, or unvarying stress 
in dealing with any significant member of one’s own sex; as ade- 
quate experience in stage five determines one’s ease or discom- 
fort in dealing with significant members of the other sex— 
regardless of anything that has gone before.’ (84, p. 183.) 
Whether or not the last sentence is completely accepted, the 
point is well taken. 

The position taken up in this research is that early experiences 
are of great importance in the formation of personality, indeed 
it is not necessary to state this but to say merely that personality 
develops from the time of birth. However, no single event or ex- 
perience or period can be considered the formative influence, 
even traumatic and apparently crucial events being so only if 
reinforced by later experience or if they act as reinforcement for 
prior experience. 

There is one very important criticism of the thesis that child- 
hood experience influences personality which remains to be con- 
sidered. It has been clearly formulated by Klineberg: ‘Sometimes 
we seem to find the causal relation between childhood and adult 
life going in one direction, towards congruence. Sometimes we 
seem to find that the adult life goes in the other direction, towards 
compensation for what happened in childhood.’ He goes on to 
ask how useful this kind of reasoning is when it gives rise to 
opposing views (84, p. 140). At the time this statement was made 
nobody answered it adequately, and in the literature no good 
answer seems to be available. It may be possible to say of results 
gained by two investigators of the same social group or life his- 
tory, that the one found congruence and the other compensation 
because one investigator was more learned and more talented 
than the other, used better techniques and so on, but this kind of 
answer is not always applicable. It seems at the present state of 
knowledge, when writers can still speak of early childhood as ‘an 
unknown country’ (Davis and Havighurst (24), p. 75), when cer- 
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tain signposts have been erected in this country, but no roads 
made other than pioneer caravan routes, that it is necessary to 
consider each developmental history, whether of a single person 
or of a group, as a unique gestalt the laws of which although 
peculiar to itself are, as G. W. Allport has so often pointed out, 
none the less laws. The question of congruence or compensation 
will then be answered not by any arbitrary rule mechanically 
applied, but by the circumstances of the development of that 
entity. This is not put forward as a satisfactory answer to 
Klineberg’s critical question, but it is the best which presents 
itself. 

Now that the premiss that childhood experience is of impor- 
tance in the development of personality has been accepted in a 
general form, certain criticisms of the concept of basic personality 
type gain point and must now be considered. 

The most frequent and probably most important criticism is 
that the concept does not allow for individual difference and for 
deviance. This criticism appears to be based on an incorrect or 
incomplete knowledge of what the concept is. It is not asserted 
anywhere in the relevant literature that every member of a social 
group develops only a basic personality structure common to 
every other member. For such an assertion to be possible all per- 
sonal ‘accidents’ of development would have to be ignored, and 
no one who has ever worked among people would be prepared 
to overlook the sometimes marked differences in the experiences 
of children even of the same age and sex, or of the same sex and 
the same family. The whole problem may be seen as no problem 
at all if the scheme of personality development described by 
Kluckhohn and Mowrer is accepted (54). These authors see per- 
sonality acted upon by four broad classes of stimuli which they 
call determinants and, therefore, composed of four broad classes 
of component. These broad classes are universal, communal, 


* Some of these points of criticism appear in an article by Lindesmith 
and Strauss (62) which is a good example of misinformed criticisms of 
personality-in-culture writings. 
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role, idiosyncratic. Universal components, resulting from such 
universal determinants as physiological needs, would correspond 
to human nature. The communal components (communal deter- 
minants are such stimuli as are shared by every member of a 
society) would make up the basic personality type, while the 
idiosyncratic explain individual differences; the role components 
falling in a way between the two, in that some roles are common 
to all females within the society, and are therefore in the nature of 
cultural influences, while some, such as assuming the dominant 
mother-role early because of the death of the mother, are in the 
nature of idiosyncratic determinants. The authors of this article 
sum up by saying that there is * (a) the organism moving through 
a field which is (b) structured both by culture and by the physical 
and social world in a relatively uniform manner but which is (c) 
subject to endless variation within the general patterning, due to 
special, or idiosyncratic determinants which are introduced by 
“accident” or “fate” * (ibid., p. 17). The belief that there is a 
basic personality type and the conviction that there are a num- 
ber of unique individual personalities are in no way mutually 
exclusive. 

It must further be remembered that basic personality type is 
to be thought of as giving a kind of ambit of behaviour within 
which a certain amount of variation is allowed. Because each 
individual reacts to a situation in his own way there is very little 
likelihood of every given personality holding within it all the 
components of the basic personality structure. But each indivi- 
dual difference is a variation in response to the same or very 
similar stimuli, and those members of a society who may be 
classed as abnormal for their group are probably seeking the . 
same socially defined, emotional goals as normal members, 
although showing differences in the method used. As Kardiner 
says, *an inhibited individual has the same goal as one who is 
uninhibited. But the results differ.’ (50, p. 365.) Deviance is a 
departure from a norm, and it is known that the kind of deviant 
behaviour found in a culture bears some relation to the culture, 
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and changes with the norm, e.g. fashions in abnormality in our 
own culture over the years. The strains and stresses to which the 
deviant person is subjected are those of his own culture, and 
probably the seeds of his reaction to these stresses are within the 
basic personality structure of his group and reinforced by his 
idiosyncratic, personal-social experiences. 

Although the presence of a basic personality type may be 
accepted for small societies at a so-called primitive level, it may 
be objected that in more complex groups such as present-day 
England or the United States, there is too much variation in 
basic training and adult social roles for a genuine basic per- 
sonality type to exist. This scepticism is in some respects very 
wise. Just as the similarities between English and American cul- 
tures tend to delude people into thinking that communication of 
ideas and ideals between the two peoples should be simple, and 
result in very real difficulties and misunderstandings when the 
marked differences are operative but unrealized, so within a cul- 
ture there may be many mistakes made by one section of the 
community thinking that others share their drives and desire the 
same satisfactions. It is probable that one of the major difficul- 
ties in the employer-worker relationship is this misunderstanding 
between the two groups. Therefore, it seems essential to accept 
the hypothesis that within cultures there are sub-cultures, that is 
to say, although in a social group which has cohesion there will 
be a common core which is designated basic personality type, 
within the group will be sub-groups differing from one another 
in the course and result of development, in broad social roles 
and status, but having within each sub-group a certain homo- 
geneity of experience and personality. Such sub-cultures may be 
formed on the basis of various criteria, the criteria differing from 
society to society, and possibly within a society from investigator 
to investigator, according to the main field of study. Examples of 
sub-culture criteria might be sex, age, class, religion, caste. In 
societies with a relatively simple organization sub-cultures are 
usually defined by age and/or sex; in our complex society they 
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are very often determined by social classes, however these classes 
are defined. 

~ The relation of sub-cultures to culture is possibly a contro- 
versial point. Linton, the most prominent supporter of the sub- 
culture hypothesis, seems to have altered his opinion on the 
point. In 1936 he stated, ‘the total culture consists of the sum of 
its sub-cultures, plus certain additional elements which are a 
result of their interaction’ (63, p. 275). In 1947 he stated that 
‘the basic personality . . . would normally underlie the status 
personalities. The various status personalities would be more in 
the nature of the various possible implementations of this general 
fundamental value system.’ (84, p. 171.) 

The latter statement is accepted here. In a complex society all 
the members would be expected to possess in common certain 
values and behaviour patterns, while differing fairly markedly in 
others. This may be elaborated by noting that different indivi- 
duals participate to different extents in their cultures, the partici- 
pation being a function of certain age, sex, and status attributes. 
The sub-cultures act exclusively in some aspects, that is to say, 
there are some behaviour patterns which are obligatory for a 
member and others which are prohibited, and yet others amongst 
which he may choose, e.g. in our society a married man must 
support his wife, he must not marry more than one woman at a 
time, but he may please himself whether he marries at all, and 
what kind of a woman he chooses for his wife. It seems likely 
that as a culture becomes more complex the basic personality 
structure, the basic core of culture, diminishes, and the cohesive- 
ness of the large group may lessen in a manner which in turn 
threatens the psychological stability of its members and causes 
inter-group strife. The strife may be due both to conflicting 
acquired needs and need satisfactions, and to difficulties of inter- 
group communication. Within a sub-culture, as within a culture, 
what is posited is regularity not uniformity, and the concept of 
cultural determination, while committed to the former, does not 
in any way imply the latter. 
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There have been a few studies made of basic personality types 
in present-day ‘civilizations’, the large majority of the work 
being of American origin. Benedict has worked on the Japanese 
and on certain middle-European countries (8, 10, 11); Mead on 
the American character (69a), Gorer on the Russian (42) and 
also American (41), and one or two less ambitious and more 
Strictly theoretical works have dealt with national differences, 
e.g. Bateson compares American, English, and German per- 
Sonalities in certain respects (4). These works are all open to 
criticism of varying degrees of seriousness. The main fault is that 
they have been conducted, because of the circumstances, with- 
out field work; Benedict, for instance, worked with informants 
living in America. But if the informants used are reliable, are 
persons who have only recently left their own country, and there- 
fore have grown up within their native culture; if reports are 
available from good, although untrained, observers of that cul- 
ture then something of value should emerge. The problem of 
sampling, however, is a stumbling block here. Are those people 
who emigrate to America a fair sample of their culture? After 
all, many more Stay than leave, and what may b 


investigations which depend upon studies of immi 
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ork done on broad culture areas of 
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work such as Bateson’s quoted above is stimulating, not in any 
way conclusive, nor meant to be so. 
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and Hartley by L. B. Murphy (75); and others with a slightly 
more clinical bias, which attempt to ascribe to different social 
classes different maladjustment symptoms (Levy (59)). Such 
general works are, again, stimulating only. They do not advance 
the study of sub-cultural effects upon personality development 
very far. Intensive work in specific areas is more promising and 
a start has been made in this area. The Lynds' study of a small 
town in the United States (66), and studies of American rural 
communities (by West (90) and Lewis (61)); the studies of 
American Negroes by various investigators, and the works of 
Davis and Havighurst, and M. C. Ericson comparing middle- 
and lower-class child-rearing methods (20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 33, 39, 48, 86, 89), are all attempts to study sub-cultures and 
to try to see the significant aspects of methods of child training. 
Unfortunately, the most interesting of the studies, that of Davis 
and Havighurst, is written for a lay public, and therefore seems 
rather oversimplified, and at the same time reconsiders prob- 
lems which have been discussed in other publications. But this 
book is with the study of the Southern American Community 
(Davis and Gardner (23)) the first not only to study the de- 
velopment of a group of children, but also to compare this 
development with that of another group. This is a considerable 
advance and a necessary one. While it may be very interesting 
to know the course of experiences for children within one cul- 
ture, e.g. Japan, or one sub-culture, e.g. a rural area in America, 
it is not possible to tell which of these experiences are crucial, 
unless it is possible to make comparisons with other cultures, 
e.g. Tibet, and sub-cultures, e.g. a mining area in America. 
Thus while it may be known what happens to a child in a 
given middle class it is not of much scientific value as a contri- 
bution to theories of socialization unless it is possible to say 
whether a child from another class has either different ex- 
periences and different personality trends, or different ex- 
periences and similar trends, or the same experiences and 
different personality trends. The present study has been con- 
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cerned with two social groups (sub-cultures) within the same 
culture and has begun with two broad hypotheses: 

1. Sub-cultures exist. That is to say that in treating two social 
groups which have very dissimilar environments, both material 
and social, two distinct ways of life are being studied with dif- 
ferent ‘typical’ personality structures. 

2. There is a basic personality type; therefore the groups will 
possess some cultural aspects and some personality trends in 
common. 

In the attempt to verify or refute these hypotheses it has been 
necessary to adopt a consistent theoretical standpoint and the 
following working principle has been accepted: 

The differences in sub-cultural personality structures, as well 
as the similarities, may be associated with experiences in infancy, 
childhood, and possibly even the late period of adolescence. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PLAN AND METHODS OF THE RESEARCH 


HE present investigation aimed at testing the hypotheses 

mentioned at the end of Chapter I. It was necessary, there- 

fore, to obtain data about the child-rearing customs of two 
groups, selected as distinct sub-cultures, and to compare these. 
It was also necessary to gain information about the personalities 
of the members of the two groups to see whether there were simi- 
larities, which might denote the existence of a basic personality 
type, and differences, which might clearly show the importance 
of sub-cultural influences. The two sets of data were then to be 
considered together in an attempt to understand the course of 
development of the personalities and to formulate some hypo- 
theses about the crucial aspects of the childhood experiences of 


each group. 


A. SELECTION OF THE TWO SOCIAL GROUPS 


In the preceding chapter it was mentioned that various criteria 
may be used to define sub-cultures, but no criterion should be 
used unless it is of some significance in the broad culture. For 
example, the criterion of physical fitness for warfare which 
would define a sub-group of ‘warriors’ in Comanche culture 
would not give a genuine sub-culture in English society because 
in this society there is no recognized way of life which is peculiar 
to such physically fit men whether actually in one of the armed 
forces or not, and which is quite distinct from that of their 
slightly younger, slightly older, slightly weaker brothers. Other 
more important lines of demarcation cut across such a classifica- 
tion. Prior studies of English groups were sought to see whether 
they would offer any guidance in selection, but such studies are 
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few and have little bearing upon the present work. They showed 
clearly, however, that those writers who had thought at all about 
sub-groups in England had thought in terms of social classes. 
(Carr-Saunders and Jones (15), Mess (70), Pear (79), Wootton 
(96).) It seemed therefore that the criteria which would most 


were not regarded primarily as two social classes, for it seemed 
wiser not to enter the controversy which rages from time to 
time about the existence and nature of social class, but when two 
groups were decided upon, as groups with no overlap, and with 
very little intercommunication, it was then found that they 
could be described in class terms. 

The subjects chosen were London slum dwellers and people 
who had attended, and whose children attended, or would attend, 
Prominent Public Schools in the case of boys, and Independent 
Boarding Schools in the case of girls.» 

In selecting these groups the major criterion was education 
and therefore other criteria were implicitly included, amongst 
these wealth,? property-ownership, and occupation of father. Tt 
may be seen immediately that the groups correspond to the 
lower, lower class, and the Upper and upper-middle classes, 


B. METHODS OF OBTAINING DATA ON UPBRINGING 


Information as detailed as possible was needed on the back- 
ground, material and Social, of the two groups and because of 
* The definition of these Schools are: 
for girls is *A school offering a liberal ed 
Standard with an independent governing committee 


? Both Pear and Wootton place most emphasis upon wealth as a deter- 
minant of status in English social stratification, See Bibliography, 79 and 91. 
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the nature of these groups different research methods had to be 
employed. 


1. Methods used with the slum group 


A limited area or neighbourhood was selected for study be- 
cause only in a small area in London is there any possibility of 
obtaining homogeneity. Boroughs in London are mixed in popu- 
lation whether the system of classification rests on class, wealth, 
education, religion, or anything else. But within boroughs are 
small pockets which hold people similar in most social respects. 
Material was obtained by two techniques, (i) participant obser- 
vation, and (ii) structured interviews with selected informants. 
These will be discussed in turn. 

(i) By participant observation is meant ‘conscious and syste- 
matic sharing, in so far as circumstances permit, in the life- 
activities and, on occasion, in the interests and affects of a group 
of persons. Its purpose is to obtain data about behaviour through 
direct contact and in terms of specific situations in which the 
distortion that results from the investigator’s being an outside 
agent is reduced to a minimum.’ (Kluckhohn (57), pp. 331-43.) 
The following is an account of the specific activities of the obser- 
ver during the present study. 

For over a year I lived in a Settlement? in the centre of the 
area. In the eyes of the other residents as well as the people of 
the area I was just a New Zealand student living in a settlement 
because it was about the cheapest kind of place to live in Lon- 
don. The Warden and the two club leaders knew of my research 
purpose and gave me the fullest co-operation. 


1A Settlement may be described as a centre directed by a voluntary 
committee and presided over by a warden and one or more than one club 
leader. The settlement authorities organize clubs and classes for the people 
of the neighbourhood and sometimes lend rooms to outside clubs or for 
local meetings. A Settlement may have residents, i.e. people who live on 
the premises and who, in their spare time, help with the settlement activities 


and with the household tasks. 
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After I had inspected the slum area and had gathered informa- 
tion about its population and its conditions it was clear that for 
my purposes the area was most suitable. It was both geographi- 
cally compact and homogeneous in standard and style of life. 
The settlement was well-established and its clubs drew a large 
and representative number of the population. 

I attended the clubs regularly and my presence was quite 
quickly taken for granted. My role varied with the nature of the 
clubs. 

(a) In the junior clubs (members under fifteen years), I was a 
‘voluntary helper’. I assisted the leader to arrange games and 
activities, played table tennis when a partner was needed, 
sold soft drinks, and in the girls’ club I produced a play. In 
these junior clubs my role was authoritarian in that as a 
voluntary helper I was expected to see that club rules were 
observed. 

(b) In the Youth club (mixed membership of girls and boys 
fifteen years and under twent -one) I was again a “voluntary 
helper’ but of a very different kind. I Spent my evenings sitting 
or standing about the rooms talking to individuals or small 
groups. When I had been completely accepted I was sometimes 
‘given’ a game of billiards or table tennis and on rare occasions 
asked to dance. I made it quite clear to both club leaders and 
members that I wielded no authority at all. The members waged 


the most delicate, and the most 
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exhausting work I did during the entire investigation. This will 
be understood after a reading of Chapters III and IV. 

. (©) In the Mothers’ clubs my role was very different from that 
in either (a) or (b). The mothers can be more frightening than 
the delinquent toughs in the youth clubs. These women are 
loud, aggressive, obscene, and show the usual marked suspicion 
of strangers. They are very quick to sense awkwardness in others. 
I attended two mothers’ clubs, the old-time dancing class and 
the make-and-mend sewing circle. In both I played the role ofa 
resident in the settlement who wanted to profit by the cheap 
courses of instruction given by the London County Council. 
The dancing class was large and the size and the nature of the 
activity made the establishment of friendly relations and inti- 
mate conversation impossible. In the sewing circle there was 
more free and general conversation and bending over my sew- 
ing I was able at times to efface myself and gather a great deal 
of very useful information. 

(d) The club for old people and the nursery were clubs which 
I did not attend regularly. I paid them a number of visits of 
observation only. 

In addition to the time spent in clubs I lived for a week in a 
log-cabin in the New Forest with the junior girls while the camp 
site was shared by a group of Wolf Cubs from a neighbouring 
London area. I spent a weekend out of London with some of the 
girls of the youth club, and visited a number of homes in the 
area, While shopping in the area I saw much of the street life of 
the people and when carrying out the personality testing I visited 
several schools where I talked with members of the staffs. I was 
able to visit two other clubs in the area, a mixed junior club and 
a mixed youth club. The domestic staff of the settlement were 
women of the area, and through the work in the junior girls’ 
club several parents were met. 

My acceptance by the group W 
have been because I had just arrive 


people would have been bad mista 
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friendship of the people, were excused as due to ignorance of the 
English way of life. The phrase ‘in New Zealand we do such and 
such, what do you do in England?’ proved of inestimable value 
in obtaining information which was not spontaneously offered 
and on which a direct question would have endangered rapport. 
While no observer can completely divest himself of the role of 
outsider, this role can be, if used carefully, one of his greatest 
aids. 

As a scientific technique participant observation can be criti- 
cized. There is the inability to use standard and uniform proce- 
dures; it is seldom possible to arrange experimental conditions, 
to record quantitatively, to control all the variables. Human 
beings living together are more complex, more subtle, more full- 
bodied than any mathematical formula or laboratory experiment 
can suggest. There is, again, the possible restriction of observa- 
tion in certain directions because of characteristics of the ob- 
server himself and the very roles which are so productive of 
information in other directions, e. g. simply by reason of his age 
and sex certain groups will be closed to an investigator or if he 
manages to enter them they will not be the same groups as they 
were before his entry. There is the risk of emotional involve- 
ment. Living closely with people it is possible to fail in objec- 
tivity, and to adopt partisan attitudes which make clear observa- 
tion impossible. Much depends upon the sensitivity, personality, 
and psychological skill of the observer. 


An attempt may be made to meet these criticisms. Mathe- 
matical quantification in 
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material; he must seek it where it can be found and grasp it as 
it permits. . . . He does well to watch his tendency to imitate the 
methods of other fields, being sure that if he does this he will be 
imitating the type of material controlled as well as the method 
by which it is controlled.’ (27, pp. 17-18.) Mathematical treat- 
ment of the life history data, it was felt, could result in a pseudo- 
exactness only, the validity depending entirely upon the original 
observations which are almost wholly qualitative. The per- 
sonality test findings have not been divided up because the test 
used was the Rorschach (described below) and such division 
appears to violate the principles of interpretation according to 
which any given separate score has meaning only in relation to 
all the others. Statistical studies of the Rorschach have been 
made, and while some have been obviously poor, the good ones 
show clearly that the use of Rorschach statistics needs con- 
siderable care and theoretical knowledge in the selection of tech- 
niques. Thus in this piece of research simple statistical techniques 
only have been used in one or two places. For the rest the 
results are frankly qualitative although no conclusions are based 
on small numerical differences. We may again echo Dollard and 
say, ‘It is not through lack of intent that the study fails to be 
more exact, but rather because it has not been possible to do 
more than establish the general pattern in this study and to indi- 
cate possible units for more detailed study’ (27, p. 27). 

The restriction of the field of unimpeded observation through 
roles which are necessarily assumed by the observer is inevitable 
in all psychological research, even with animals probably, and 
the advantages obtained in other respects more than compen- 
sate. The problem of emotional involvement can be solved to a 
large extent by sound training in scientific principles, by the con- 
scious adherence at all times to a planned method of observing 
and later recording. Greater rigour must be demanded of those 


nce of difference. The best discussion of 


1 Chi-Square tests for significa 
q Bn Iso indebted to 


Rorschach statistics is to be found in Cronbach (18. lama 
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who write up their field studies. As Clyde Kluckhohn has writ- 
ten, “It seems legitimate and desirable that the field worker 
should give us his impressions at various stages of his work, that 
he should by any means at his command attempt to communicate 
to us the “feel” of the culture as he got it. We must demand, 
however, that impressions, "hunches", and the like must be 
labelled as such. We must know clearly upon what more or less 
Objective ground we stand at every point in the presentation.’ 
(56, p. 103.) With such careful and honest reporting it would be 
possible for other students to criticize that part of the report 
which is dependent on individual formulation, while respecting 
those data which rest on documented evidence. 

The great advantage of participant observation is that the 
investigator sees the group studied going about their normal 
activities, he sees people in genuine life Situations, not in 
specially created ones; he has access to casual conversati 
to gossip which can be the most effective way of discovering 
what behaviour is common and therefore unremarked upon, 
which is deviant, and which 
proved. If the observer 
being taught even more 
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a closely structured interview designed to gather information 
about such things as weaning practices, toilet training, punish- 
ment in the home.* A group of mothers were also interviewed 
in the same way and the data gained added to that from the 
Social workers. In this way some items of information not pos- 
sible to gather in the course of just over a year’s field work by 
one person were obtained. In considering material gained in this 
way it is necessary to bear in mind certain drawbacks. 

(a) The subjective impressions of the informants may not 
correspond with objective facts. 

(b) Although trained for their special work such informants 
are not trained in psychological observation; and because their 
interests are not the same as those of the psychological investi- 
gator they may not have noticed some of the points he considers 
important or, not having noticed them, they may state that they 
do not exist. For instance, if no one has ever told you that a child 
wets his bed you may assume that he does not, whereas he may 
do so frequently and his mother never mentions it because she 
does not think it is connected with his non-attendance at a 
dental hospital. 

(c) A given social worker may see only one side of the life of 
the area, and come into contact with a particular small sub- 
group only, e.g. the team of four worked only with families who 
are problems even among this slum group. Thus a given infor- 
mant may give very uneven or biased data, reliable and clear on 
those aspects of behaviour which he has had good opportunity 
to observe carefully, but largely speculative on others. 

_ By interviewing a fairly large number of social workers, and 
including every kind of worker in the area, and adding the 
material given under the same conditions by mothers, it was 
hoped to provide some crude check on the information obtained. 
Fortunately a large measure of agreement was found among in- 
formants’ reports and where this was so the material was 


_ 1 The list of questions used as a guide in these intervi 
in Appendix A. 
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accepted as in all probability reliable. Where there was disagree- 
ment, the information which was supported by field observation 
was accepted; if there were no field Observation on the point 
then it was held in doubt. Inevitably some informants were 
found to be more objective and more sensitive than others, and 
there was a tendency to place greater credence in their reports. 
Under the circumstances it is believed that the best use was made 
of these informants. In the presentation of the material from the 


slum group indications are given of the sources of each major 
item. 


B. METHODS USED WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL GROUP 
1. The life history method 
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tural forms continue for a time even when the situation has 
altered. It does not seem possible that the customs of child train- 
ing have altered significantly. The parents of both groups were 
adult when the war came and it is not likely that their notions of 
bringing up children would be deeply affected, or even if their 
notions were, that the emotional biases and attitudes which 
colour the upbringing of a child would have been touched. If 
there are to be important changes they will come when the chil- 
dren who have been affected by the war and the post-war 
changes are themselves parents and rear their own children. 
Therefore, the original assumption seems to be justified. 

(b) The young men and women who responded helpfully to a 
letter asking them to co-operate in research may not be typical 
of the wider group of Public School ex-pupils (Stephen (85)). 
Anthropologists working among primitive peoples have learned 
that their most friendly and voluble informants are often mal- 
adjusted in their society and seeking satisfactions such as personal 
attention and prestige. The subjects who gave details of their 
life histories, while normal, may be more polite, more introspec- 
tive, more aware of difficulties than other members of the broad 
group. This is a difficulty which is met by all research, and it 
seems that all that can be done about it is recognize it and bear 
it in mind when interpreting and evaluating results, and when 
relating them to the pictures given by the personality tests. 4 

(c) The life history method should be discussed. The subjects 
were each given a Chassell Experience Variables Record? which 
was used as a guide. This record is very full and touches on 
every sphere of experience with the broad time periods of child- 
hood, adolescence, and now. Some of the subjects did the task 
orally, others did not meet the investigator at all. s 

If an attempt is to be made to see how an organism develops 
from birth to maturity, and if it is not possible to follow babies 
actually in time as they live, it is evident that the only possible 
method to adopt is the compiling of life histories. Some psycho- 

1 See Appendix A. 
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logists object to this method. It is said to be a purely subjective 
account by an individual of stages and experiences in his life 
about which he can have no genuine and clear memories, Con- 
scious and unconscious falsification are mentioned, and the lack 
of objective reference. The adult is likely to project into his 
childhood thoughts, emotions, and attitudes which are part of 
his present and which do not properly belong to his past. When 
a guide is used there is said to be even more opportunity for an 
untrue picture to emerge. Guide headings may act as leading 
questions, prompting and Suggesting answers, and calling forth 
answers where none may be truthfully possible; or the subject 
may confine his answers to only those areas of experience and 
feeling which are specifically mentioned in the guide and, there- 
fore, give an incomplete history. For investigations like the 
present one, there is another criticism— it remains to be proved 
that any individual will discuss his life and development with 
any frankness until he is urged to do so by some tension (or 
“problem”). .. . We would Suspect . . . that any valid material 
would deal only with rather superficial phenomena.’ (Plant (80), 
pp. 46-7.) 


Taking up this last point first, it must be admitted that unless 
motivated, nobody 


been found that 


people in this sub-culture, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five years 
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from the document be based upon the subject’s own judgement 
rather than upon his forgetfulness or negligence. . . . Without 
some guide writers are likely to omit large, and perhaps critical, 
areas of their lives. These omissions limit the value of the docu- 
ment and may mislead the clinical reader who fails to receive a 
balanced and comprehensive impression of the individual as a 
whole. They likewise prevent effective comparison of documents, 
since the topics that one writer stresses another may forget to 
include.’ (2, p. 88.) The last sentence is particularly relevant. To 
treat the life histories inductively it was essential that they 
should have some structural similarities, and that certain ex- 
periences should be either present or absent, and not possibly 
both because not mentioned at all. The use of a guide seemed 
not only unavoidable, but also desirable. It is, also, very doubt- 
ful whether ordinary people asked to write their life histories 
could do so without a very great expense of time, effort, bewilder- 
ment, and frustration if some framework were not provided. 
The other unsatisfactory points such as bias, memory gaps, 
fantasy projection, must be admitted. Any steps which would 
help to limit these as much as possible were taken, such as full 
instructions as how to use the guide in the most honest manner. 

The life history method has many other advantages. It gives a 
picture of the influences to which the developing organism has 
been exposed, and to some extent, his responses to them. Some 
idea of chronological order is obtained. It focuses interest on 
à live person in a dynamic setting and it reveals aspects which 
might not be obtained by other methods. The life history data 
can make clear certain aspects of the Rorschach records, can 
give an indication why an emotional reaction is handled in one 
Way and not in another, can more finely pin-point the stresses 
in the field and within the individual. From a careful life history 
it should be possible to obtain *a view of culture as it is actually 
experienced by emerging members of the group’ (Dollard (28), 
P. 32), and it does not seem possible to obtain such a view by 


any other method. 
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2. Interviews at a training college for nursery nurses 


To supplement the life history data it was decided to try to 
obtain the co-operation of one of the large institutions which 
train nursery nurses. Fortunately contact was made with perhaps 
the most prominent of these training institutions and a number 
of staff members were interviewed, including some who had 
themselves been trained at the institution at various periods in 
the past. In this way details were obtained of the specific con- 
tent of the training syllabus (the general outlines of the syllabus 
may be found in the syllabus for Nursery Nurses of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute and the syllabus of the National Nursery 
Examination Board). These details may be regarded as the ideal 
practice of child rearing and while they do not necessarily tell 
how a nurse in fact treats her charges when she has left her train- 
ing college, they give the areas of training to which the interests 
of the nurses are especially drawn. In this way suggestions are 
gathered as to which aspects of development may imply strain 
or indulgence for the children. 

From the beginning it was realized that the data on the 
Public School group could not in any way compare in thorough- 
ness and range with that on the slum group, but it was hoped 


that in some areas of personality enough would be revealed to 
enable some comparison to be made. 


C. THE PERSONALITY TESTING 
1. The subjects 


From each social group sixty children were given the Ror- 
schach psycho-diagnostic test of personality. In each tested group 
there were thirty boys and thirty girls, with an age range from 
nine to fifteen years and an even distribution of numbers over 
the year intervals. The age range is rather wide, but unavoidable 
because of the circumstances. Children are the best subjects for 
a study like this because they are accessible. It would not be easy, 
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if even possible, to get a sample of adults from a slum and a 
sample from ex-Public School pupils to do a personality test. 
But the only way of obtaining children in sufficient numbers is 
through schools, and an investigator is limited in several ways 
when he has to work within an institution which has its own 
clearly defined rules and regulations. In the Public School 
sample only three schools were involved, one for girls and two, 
a Public School and its preparatory school, for boys. When 
selecting children to be tested head teachers were asked to ex- 
clude all children who were non-fee paying and to choose children 
whose parents were, in the teacher’s estimation, undoubtedly 
upper class. This meant that if school classes were not to be too 
Seriously interrupted the suitable children had to be chosen from 
a number of age groups. The slum sample was similarly affected ; 
here more schools were used because it was thought necessary to 
Sample all the types of secondary schools attended by children 
In the area, grammar, central, and modern, but the schools in 
some cases had children from other, more prosperous areas in 
attendance, and selection had to be made. In an investigation 
Which aims at discovering trends of personality which are com- 
mon to a group, the wide range is not as great a disadvantage as 
it might be in a more individual orientated study. If there is a 
basic personality structure it should be in evidence by the time 
a child is nine years old, and with both groups matched, age is a 
controlled factor. 


2. The test 


The Rorschach psycho-diagnostic test was chosen as the means 


of gathering personality data and for those who may be quite 
unfamiliar with this test there follows a brief and necessarily 
Sadly oversimplified description. The Rorschach is one of the 
group of projective techniques, that is to say it is a test in which 
the Subject is asked to describe, manipulate, Or interpret situa- 


tions or materials in themselves so formless and vague that any 


Tesponse must be largely or entirely determined by the subject 
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himself. He is given little or no help in his task by the material 
and has to draw upon his own resources, imagination, previous 
experience, attitudes, and even defences. It is customary not to 
tell the subject the purpose of the test. The unstructured material 
presented by the Rorschach consists of ten ink-blots, some black 
and white, some coloured; these blots are shown to the subject 
one by one and he is asked to say what he can see in them. (Any- 
one who has seen pictures in the fire or in clouds will understand 
this.) The responses of the subject are recorded and later scored 
by the tester according to the part of the blot used, e.g. whole 
thing, small part, large part, the way the response is seen, e.g. 
in movement, brightly coloured, soft to touch, and the actual 
content, e.g. animal, food, human, and whether it is a response 
commonly found among people similar in age and sex to the 
subject or only very rarely. Finally an interpretation is made 
based on the patterning of the scores, the nature of the responses, 
and their sequence. This interpretation seeks to describe the 
structure and the functioning of the subject’s personality. 

The Rorschach was chosen for several reasons. Each child was 
available on one occasion only and that occasion had to be 
approximately one hour only. School and London County 
Council authorities ruled that no questions of a personal nature 
were to be put to the child other than name and age, and no 
questions about parents and home background. It was desirable 
that the children should not know what the test was for. The 
Rorschach needs only one testing period, it does not necessitate 
questioning of any kind about the subject, it is enjoyed by chil- 
dren, and does not upset them, or their teachers, or, by report, 
their parents. It is applicable to children (Ford (37), Hertz (44), 
Kerr (51), Klopfer (52)) and is not influenced by the subject’s 
attainment in grammatical or academic verbalization. Thus a 
slum boy who has a limited vocabulary is not prevented by this 
from giving a full picture of his personality. Most important, 
the Rorschach by its nature as a projective test, taps personality 
in such a way that superficial evasions or pretences are possible 
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rarely, and then can be recognized as such. As long as rapport 
has been established with a subject so that he comes to the test 
at his ease and willing to co-operate, then he must reveal his 
personality as it is in action and with indications as to how it 
might function were his environment altered to allow further 
development. From a Rorschach protocol it is possible to dis- 
cover what kind of stresses are operative in an individual and 
what his responses to, or defences against, these stresses are. 
Not only is the nature of his fantasy revealed, but also his own 
attitude to his fantasy. Records collected from a group must 
show, therefore, not only the individual methods of expressing 
or. inhibiting impulses and tendencies but also the underlying 
orientations and major trends which are common to the 
ae and correspond with what is known as basic personality 

Ype.! 

_ The great disadvantage in the use of t 
time-consuming nature. Although there are group forms of the 
test it seems clear that its essence is its free, individual nature, 
and when a full picture is desired then there does not seem any 
Short cut to the results. The time of testing is itself the briefest 
Part of the test: scoring and interpreting are lengthy processes 
even for skilled testers. The value obtained, however, ina full, 
living, and objective personality picture seems worth the time 
and the effort. Some people may question the use of the adjec- 
tive ‘objective’ in connection with a projection technique. Ad- 
Mittedly the Rorschach has not the objectivity of some of the 
intelligence tests, because to some extent the richness of its 
Tesults depends upon the sensitivity of the tester, but the scoring 
2 Stem is strict, and, if properly used, does not imply any projec- 
tion on the part of the scorer, while the rules of interpretation 
are becoming increasingly severe with further research on the 


_ * The use of the Rorschach to “help in studies of the nature and organiza- 
tion of . . . character types’ was suggested by Vernon as long ago as 1935 
(88, p. 214), and several cultural anthropologists have collected records. Cf. 


12, 32, 43, 45, 58, 77. 
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test.1 It is true, however, that like many delicate instruments the 
Rorschach can be of value only when the person carrying it out 
is well and fully trained; it is not a simple technique to master, 
either on the side of administration or on the side of scoring 
and interpreting; it requires patience and self-control as well as 
knowledge of the procedure.? But it is no criticism of a test to 
say that it is difficult to use, or that it has been, and may be, 
used badly. The same may be said of almost every technological 
advance in any field. 

When the Rorschach records had been studied the results were 
then to be considered in the light of the childhood experiences 
of the two groups revealed by the study of the customary modes 
of upbringing. The main aim was to be able to look at the two 
courses of development and to note whether there were shared 
experiences associated with shared personality trends, and un- 
like experiences associated with unlike trends, in which case the 
experiences might be considered in some degree causal. This was 
a pioneer investigation and the limited aim of testing the initial 
hypotheses was both necessary and desirable with the time and 
the resources available to a single worker, 

1 For works on the validity, reliability, rules of scorin 
tion see section on validity in Bell (7). For a 
tion in projective methods see Macfarlane (67). 

* I am an elected Member of the British Rorschach Forum. 


g, and interpreta- 
general discussion of valida- 
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CHAPTER III 


THE FIELD STUDY OF A SLUM AREA 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA 


HE slum group selected is living in an area known to social 
workers and police as one of the worst slums in London. 


The area lies close behind one of the main line stations and 
borders an important, extremely busy arterial road and a canal. 
Like many of the overcrowded areas outside the East End, this 
One is bordered by, and penetrates into, blocks of houses and 
flats which are the homes of the moderately wealthy. The West 
End is one of its closest neighbours. At one time in the history 
of London it was a fashionable residential quarter; the streets 
are wide, often tree-lined and curved in fine crescents. The build- 
Ings themselves are well-proportioned, with impressive entrances 
and much window space. Today, however, there are obvious 
Signs of dilapidation, neglect, and poverty. Paint is peeling off 
woodwork and pillars, the stone or brick work is dull and grimy 
with the dirt of many years’ road and rail traffic. Steps are 
crumbling and cracking and windows are hung with sagging, 
not always clean, curtains, while many windows are completely 
bricked or boarded up. The few square feet of earth which are 
before some of the street doors have long since ceased to be 
gardens, giving up the losing fight against children, dogs, and 
neglect. Those houses which have dustbins display them promi- 
nently. Most of the area has been condemned and there are a 
number of empty, bomb-damaged houses. All about the streets 
are children—whether it is a school day or a holiday there always 
Seem to be children playing in the road or going to and fro with 
Shopping baskets and ration books. Women and a few men 
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stand in doorways or sit on the house steps; and everywhere 
there are dogs. 

The district is notorious in London for vice and delinquency ; 
it is a major prostitution area and is considered by the Probation 
Service the blackest spot in the city for juvenile delinquency. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants are Irish; social workers say, 
"The Irish land here, and while the respectable soon move away, 
the ignorant and shiftless stay’. 

Seldom, if ever, is a house occupied by one family only; 
usually it is hopelessly overcrowded. Families have either two 
rooms or only one; occasionally a family will have two rooms 
and a kitchen, but this is rare. The rooms are poorly furnished, 
with probably two beds, one for the parents and youngest child, 
the other for the older children; if the family can afford another 
bed the children will be sex-segregated, but this does not always 
happen. The beds have the usual bedding and stained mattresses, 
probably smelling of stale urine. Apart from the beds there is a 
table, some wooden chairs, a cupboard, and possibly another 
piece of furniture, and a wireless. There is often a television set. 
Inone cornerof theroom isastove and a washbasin, but all water 
has to be carried from the one tap in the building which is half- 
way up the stairs. There is a small tub, because there is no bath- 
Ioom, and because there is only one lavatory in the building 
(and it possibly out of order) the family probably has a bucket 
Which its members may use. On the walls and ceilings are large 
ugly damp marks, the paper or distemper is possibly peeling, 
and the floor is bare but for a small mat. Clothes are drying 
over the back of a chair, or from a line Stretched across the 
room. The most noticeable characteristic of the house is the 
strong and unpleasant smell, indeed on a first visit the middle- 
class Stomach may find it impossible to stay longer than five 
minutes. These strong odours are partly due to the fact that 
windows are not opened and so no current of air can carry away 
the smells of cooking, lavatory bucket, mattress wet in the night, 
and baby's vomit only hurriedly wiped up. Also, even when the 
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housewife is extremely conscientious, the houses are so old and 
damp that they have a smell of their own which it is impossible 
to combat. 

These are the conditions in which the people of the area live. 
The borough has the densest population of all metropolitan 
boroughs, 98°5 persons per acre; there is little hope for the 
majority of people of early rehousing as is witnessed by a case 
reported in a local newspaper of a father, mother, and seven 
children living in one room, with no kitchen, and carrying water 
from a tap on the landing; these people have been told that 
they are low on the borough's priority list because they have 
not been in the borough long and the father was not in the 
forces.! This means that there are in the borough many more 
people whose conditions are worse than, or as bad as, those of 
this family, and a large number of these live in this area. 

One way of studying the culture, or sub-culture, and the basic 
personality type of the area is to look at the development of a 
child from conception to adulthood. In following this child it 
must, of course, be realized that he is a fiction; there is not being 
presented a genuine life history. Instead, from the data obtained 
by the methods previously described, those situations and in- 
fluences which seem to occur in the lives of the great majority of 
Children in the area are described, along with the observed be- 
haviour of the children which accompanies these situations. In 
other words, what is being attempted is a ‘typical’ life history, 
With the emphasis thus necessarily placed on cultural (or sub- 
cultural) and social factors rather than on idiosyncratic. 

. In the following presentation it has been thought advisable to 
Indicate the sources of the evidence for each statement, and the 
following sign-system has been used: 

A—statements based on field observation and supported by 

the large majority of informants. 

B—statements based on field observation but with the opinion 

of the informants fairly evenly divided, 
! Case reported in the borough weekly newspaper, 1949. 
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c—statements based solely on observation. 

D—statements based solely on data from informants. 

*—where a large number of informants could give no infor- 
mation an asterisk is added to the letter. 


The typical subject is a boy. Unless specifically stated, the ex- 
perience of a girl of similar age is considered to be the same or 
closely similar.' 


1. The child may have been conceived in or out of wedlock (A) 


Illegitimacy is very high in the area and exists in more than 
one form. In a large number of cases the mother is unmarried; 
the birth may be the result of a casual or of a semi-permanent 
liaison, or the parents may have been cohabiting for years. These 
cohabitations may be as stable as marriages. In perhaps as large 
a number of cases the mother may be married, but may have 
been deserted by her husband and have imported another man 
into the household, in which case the liaison will be semi-perma- 
nent, or she may have left her husband and entered into a rela- 
tionship with one or more other men. There is the third possibility 
that the mother may be married to, or cohabiting on a 
permanent basis with, one man, while the child’s father is another 
man. If the mother is an unmarried girl it is quite probable that 
she will either marry, or take up residence with, some man, often 
the father of the child, before the birth. Thus whether the child 
is conceived in or out of wedlock he is born into a household 
consisting of his mother, a man he considers his father, and one 
or more siblings. Because marriages and liaisons are very un- 
stable it is possible that he sees throughout his childhood, dif- 
ferent men come into the home to play the part of mother’s 
partner. In the following pages there will be references to the 
father—this will always mean the dominant male in the 
family, whether the child’s father and the mother’s husband or 


1 The street called by 


Mrs. Paneth, Branch Street (78) is within this slum 
area studied. 
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not. (There are, of course, some families in which marriages last 
and in which there is always the same father.) 


2. If the child is illegitimate there is little social disapproval (A) 

Possibly because illegitimate births are so numerous, attitudes 
towards them are not marked either in condemnation or in 
sympathy. 

i (a) The mother of the child is not unduly upset, although she 
dislikes having to disclose the child’s origin to middle-class social 
agencies (A). 

(b) The putative father rarely assumes any responsibility, 
although some fathers contribute to the upkeep of their children 
if the mother is not living with another man (A). 

(c) The mother’s husband usually accepts the child, but it 
Seems that there are feelings of resentment, because when drunk 
Or very angry he will fling the child's status at either the mother 
or the child or both (a). 

(d) The neighbourhood in general will gossip a little about 
the new pregnancy, but it does not reach the proportions of even 
à nine days’ wonder (A). 

(e) The reaction of the illegitimate child himself is difficult to 
determine. The majority of informants state that he does not 
es the shame and humiliation which is felt by similarly placed 
children in the middle classes; but that he does resent his illegiti- 
macy a little, especially if he has heard it used as a weapon in 
family quarrels. More often he becomes confused and bewildered 
because he notices that the name on his ration book is different 
from that of other members of the family, and no explanation is 
Blven to him. When he is told, or discovers, his origin he feels 
bitter because he feels that he has been deceived. The most 
Serious social reaction is reported among young adolescent girls 
who may become markedly disturbed and delinquent. 


3. The age of the child’s mother at his birth is twenty (A) 


This is in the case of a first child. 
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4. The age of his father is the same as that of his mother (A) 


Early marriage is the rule, and a girl marries a boy of her own 
age or very near to it. Boys of eighteen consider girls of sixteen 
much too young to take out while a girl of eighteen thinks a 
man of twenty-one rather old. When life as fun and something 
to be enjoyed ends at marriage, each year between leaving 
School and the taking of a husband becomes a longer interval, 
subjectively, than for the middle-class youngster who does not 
think of marriage until several years later. 


3. The child is not a planned child (A) 


For the large proportion of the people who are Roman 
Catholics scientific family planning is not permissible, and of 
the remaining proportion few practise any form of birth control. 
If there is an attempt to prevent conception the method is usually 
interruption; the men are strongly prejudiced against sheaths, 
and they are expensive. The attitude of the men is completely 
irresponsible and a man will Speak of ‘her baby’ as if the 
expected child is in no way connected with himself. Women are 
prejudiced against, and afraid of, the more satisfactory methods, 
considering them dirty, troublesome, and likely to suffer mishaps. 
Usually if a woman determines to have no more children she 
simply ‘keeps away’ from her husband as much as possible. As 
a result of this inability to plan satisfactorily a family most 
households have many children with the time interval between 
each child often as short as ten months. The almost certain 
probability of conception also colours the mother’s attitude 
towards sex and this together with the Significant effect upon the 


development of the child’s ideas about sex will be discussed 
below.? 


6. During the pregnancy the mother attends a Welfare Clinic (A) 
She is given advice about food and exercise and 
foods are provided for her. 


1 See below, statement 103. 


supplementary 


* See page 61. 
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7. The child has equal chances of being born in hospital or at 
home (A*) 


The general London rule is that all babies except the first, or 
those whose birth is expected to be complicated, are born at 
home. However, mothers in this area, more than mothers else- 
Where, prefer their children to be born in hospital. The main 
Teason for this preference seems to be the expense ofan at-home 
birth since proper equipment must be bought, towels for in- 
stance, and bathing basins, so that everything measures up to the 
Standards required by the midwife. It also means the presence 


in the home of a strange woman, which in turn means a special 
Cleaning out. 


9. Wherever the baby is born the mother will not rest sufficiently 
after the birth (A) 

If the birth is at home she will insist upon getting up too soon 
to resume her duties; if she is kept in bed she will carry out there 
Certain of her duties; e.g. she may do the washing. If the baby is 
born in hospital the mother will possibly discharge herself too 
Soon, saying that she is needed at home. It is an agreed fact that 
among the women there is a considerable amount of illness due 
to too frequent pregnancies and lack of care after the birth. 


9. When born the baby sleeps with his mother (A) 
This is contrary to the advice of Health Visitors who call on 
each mother of a new child, but it is still the most common 


Practice. Sometimes he will sleep in his pram or cot beside his 
mother's bed, 


10. The baby is breast fed at first (A) 
11. The length of the period of breast feeding depends on his 
mother (A) 
Af the mother follows the advice of the Health Visitors she 
Will begin to stop breast feeds about five months or earlier. If 
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she does not follow this advice she will go to one of two extremes. 
She may keep the baby on the breast until a new baby arrives, 
or failing a new baby this period will be between twelve and 
` twenty months; this seems to be the practice followed by 
mothers who find the preparation of bottle feeds difficult or tire- 
some. In some groups prolonged breast feeding is believed to 
prevent conception—although there is no evidence, this belief 
may be present in this group. If she goes to the other extreme, as 
many of the mothers in the area do, she will take the baby off the 
breast as soon as possible because she ‘doesn’t like it’; thinks it 
“not nice’. This is in accord with attitudes of the women in 
general to their own bodies and to sex. 


12. The baby is not fed to schedule (2*) 


Although mothers know that the Welfare Centre insists upon 
adherence to a strict time schedule in feeding they rarely follow 
this advice. The baby is fed when he cries; as one mother said, 
* After all, a mother must have some peace’. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that in these circumstances the baby is sometimes fed when 
he is crying for reasons other than hunger. 


13. When fed by bottle the baby is put into his pram with the 
bottle on the pillow beside him (B) 


His mother will occasionally reinsert the nipple when it falls 
out of his mouth. 


14. The baby will be given the various supplementary foods which 
are free under the National Health Scheme (A) 


Such foods as cod-liver oil and orange juice. He will receive 


these until they cease to be free, but he will not receive the full 
amount provided. 


Data on weaning practices are difficult to evaluate. 


15. Weaning from the bottle or breast will be 


gradual unless there 
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is a new baby or a visit away from home, in which cases the 
weaning is sudden (A) 


The Health Visitors advise cutting out one milk feed at a 
time, and many mothers say that they do that; but there are in- 
stances reported of mothers smearing unpleasant substances on 
their nipples. 


16. Whether weaning is gradual or abrupt the baby is probably 
weaned early (B) 


This assumes that the typical baby is not breast fed until 
twelve months or more. 


17. Once weaned the baby has anything and everything to eat 
which is on the household table (A*) 
Mothers will boast that their young children of about seven 
months eat everything. It should be noted that everything is often 
bread and margarine dipped in tea. 


18. The baby will have enteritis (A*) 

This is common in the district and accounts for a number of 
infant deaths.1 It is believed by social workers to be due to poor 
feeding practices and the lack of cleanliness in the care of the 
child and his feeds. 


19. The baby is given a pacifier (A) 

This is a large rubber dummy which goes from the baby’s 
mouth to the floor and back to the baby’s mouth, possibly via 
the Sugar bowl. There is a tendency among young mothers to 
follow Health Visitor advice and not give a pacifier, but these 
Mothers are as yet very few in number. Even when this advice 
is tried it is often abandoned when the crying of the baby be- 
Comes too troublesome. 


_ ` This statement is not supported by the Health Visitors, who are alone 
in believing that enteritis is rare among babies in the area. 
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20. The pacifier is kept until he wants to dispense with it (A) 


There is no pressure exerted on children to yield their dum- 
mies and they are kept often until the child begins school; even 
in the first class at school dummies are seen. 


21. Few children suck their fingers or thumbs (n) 


The group of mothers spontaneously remarked that if chil- 
dren are not given pacifiers then they suck their thumbs, but few 
do because they all have dummies. Field observation has shown 
that many members of both junior and youth clubs suck their 


fingers. This is a clear difference between information received 
and observation. 


22. The baby is not rigidly toilet trained (a) 


Children are hardly trained in this sphere at all. Mothers show 
little concern over their babies’ excretory functions, Up to three 
years, children will still use the floor and mothers simply clean up, 
and say without much emphasis that the children are dirty. If the 
mothers are in a bad temper, the children will be slapped, but 
that is the end of the matter, A number of mothers follow Health 
Visitor advice and pot their children from five weeks or sooner, 
but they do not appear to mind lapses. Real demands for cleanli- 
ness begin when children are about four years old. This seems 
to coincide roughly with the children’s ability to use bucket or 
lavatory by themselves. It has not been possible to make any 


generalizations about the age at which children are completely 
clean. 


23. Throughout his childhood there will be no concern displayed 
over the baby's bowel function (A) 

_ Mothers do not use Soap sticks or enemas, and only occa- 
Sionally is a child given an aperient. It is very difficult, not to say 
impossible, for mothers to be informed of their children's regu- 
larity, and they do not show much interest. 
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24. He is wet both in the night and in the day until quite late (A) 


The lack of control of urination seems to be due in large part 
to lack of training. During the day little boys are dry earlier 
than little girls because they can obtain relief from bladder ten- 
Sion quite easily in the street. For little girls it is not so simple 
and they have continually wet knickers. The night-time wetting 
is also due to lack of training. In the conditions in which these 
people live, with children sharing one bed, with the ‘making’ of 
the bed left to one of the children and with parents not obsessed 
with urethral training, a child can wet the bed for some time 
before anything is said about it. Thus what is sometimes called 
enuresis among these children is merely the continuation of in- 
fantile modes of reaction to physiological urges uninhibited by 
parental training. Social workers report, however, that there is 
much true enuresis, and in the light of the complete life history 
it seems that it may be an aggressive response. 


25. Throughout childhood and adolescence he will have little or 
no control over his sphincters (C) 

During the course of a short evening or a short journey youth 
club members make frequent hurried trips to cloakrooms; travel- 
ling in a train without a corridor is dreaded even if the journey 
18 to be only an hour and a half. 


26. The baby is kept in his pram or cot as long as he will submit 
quietly to such restriction (A) 
While children are happy in their prams they are not en- 
Couraged to be out and about. 


27. Once out of the pram he is allowed to go all over the family's 
room or rooms with very little prohibition about touching (A) 


26. While in the pram he is placed in the care of his eldest sister, 
or if he has no older sister, his brother (A) 
The babies are pushed about the street, they are parked by the 
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curb while the caretaker joins a play group, and they are proudly 
exhibited and compared with other babies. Babies are efficiently 
cared for by their siblings and indulged. 


29. At this time he is cuddled by his mother on the rare occasions 
when she has the time to spare (A) 


30. Once mobile the baby is encouraged to stand and to walk by 
his siblings, neighbours, and relatives (A) 


31. At this period in his life he is given a lot of attention (A) 


Very young children are treated as toys or as kittens and they 
are seldom left alone. 


32. While this attention is warm it is also inconsistent (A) 


Treatment of children is always completely dependent upon 
the mood of the adults and of the elder children in their environ- 
ment. The treatment is extremely inconsistent. A kiss or a cuddle 
will be followed a minute later by a shout ora blow, or vice versa. 


33. When the baby is about twelve months old another child is 
born and he is no longer the baby (A) 


34. The attention which has been centred upon him is now with- 
drawn and transferred to the newcomer (A) 


From this time on children get few cuddles from their 
mothers; they are left on one side while friends and neighbours 


pay attention to the baby, and deliberately tease the older chil- 
dren. 


35. The sibling who has been caring for him now takes over the 
new baby (c) 


36. He now leaves his mother’s side 
with his older siblings (A) 
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37. From now on he must grow up as best he can (A) 


38. From the time he can walk the child is allowed to play in the 
street (A) 

Children play with all the other children in their street as well 
as with their siblings. To some extent these street groups find 
their age levels, but this is difficult when almost every older child 
has to keep an eye on a younger sibling. What tend to form are 
adjacent groups. - 


39. He is never alone (c) 
Always there are other children in the street, and in his home 
the rooms are always crowded. 


40. The child grows accustomed to being roughly treated and 
bullied by other children (A*) 

Often it appears to an observer that this bullying is extremely 
cruel and yet the small children do not show signs which can be 
interpreted as marked fear of the bullies. Rough treatment seems 
to be accepted as inevitable and not to be remarked upon. 


*1. He has the usual childhood illnesses, and many bronchial 
illnesses (A) 

In both children and adults chesty complaints are common 
and the incidence of tuberculosis is increasing.! The houses are 
damp, overcrowded, poorly ventilated; the children do not have 
Wholesome food and do not have much resistance to physical 
ills. Frequently children are sent away on convalescence through 
Some social work agency. 


12. He is very homesick when away from home for any length of 
time (B) 

This homesickness is lessened if the children know very well 

* Official statement of Medical Officer quoted in the borough weekly 


Newspaper, October 1949. 
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the adult with whom they are staying, and this is probably why 
there is disagreement among informants upon this point. The 
children of this area were among those who ran home when 
evacuated during the war. The frequent absences without leave 


from the army may be due in part to this longing to return to the 
familiar home. 


43. He does not have during childhood and adolescence enough 
sound sleep (A) 


With whole families sharing one room it is not possible for 
young children to have enough sleep since other members of the 
family are up late talking or come home late. Even if all is quiet 
in the room or in the building there is noise from the nearby 
public house. Young children can be seen playing in the street 
quite late in the evening, and young adolescents are seldom in 
bed before 10.15 p.m. The children have a heavy, bruised 
look, are pale once past toddler stage, and look strained. This 
is perhaps the more noticeable because of the remarkable 


comeliness of the majority of the children, particularly the 
girls. 


44. The child is sent to school as early as possible (A) 


_ At the present time the nursery school and kindergarten facili- 
ties are hopelessly inadequate. All the children would attend 
such schools if possible but as it is, only a minority do. Infant 


classes in elementary schools, however, take children sometimes 
as young as three or four. 


45. He goes to school with the other children in his street (A) 


Thus children do not find themselves in school among 
strangers. Even if a child goes toa Roman Catholic school there 
will still be many of his street friends there. At school, however, 
the number of older boys is increased, and therefore the inci- 
dence of rough treatment. 
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46. This is the kind of school he enters (A) 


The buildings of the school are grey and forbidding, with bars 
or netting across the windows to prevent illegal entry, and the 
breaking of the glass. The school is sandwiched in among the 
houses, and the playing space is not large. Corridors, stairways, 
and rooms are draughty and the decorations show few signs of 
imagination in the planners. The exception to this dull appear- 
ance is sometimes found in the infant rooms where furniture and 
equipment may be very pleasant. The class-rooms are over- 
crowded. Each teacher has to try to teach (and to control) a 
large number of children. The teachers themselves vary in their 
methods and in their attitudes towards the children they teach, 
and to the children’s parents and background. Head teachers are 
excellent men and women as a rule, but their staffs are some- 
times poor. Shouting by the teachers can be heard from class- 
rooms, and teachers sometimes strike their pupils. It is very 
doubtful whether the children learn much in school about the 
joy and the beauty of either learning or living. It would perhaps 
be an exceptional teacher who could remember them himself in 
the face of a crowd of dirty, untidy, noisy, totally undisciplined 
children. 


47. At school the child meets certain middle-class demands and 
values (c) 


He is told he is untidy, that he does not wash a large enough 
area of his skin often enough. He is told to be polite in speech. 
He is perhaps told that he is no good and never will be any good. 
He may hear his teacher talking to visitors about his ‘awful’ 
background and the difficulty of making anything of him, and 
he is almost certainly regarded as a potential delinquent. If his 
family is notorious for immorality, delinquency or poverty, he 
may not be accepted at the school to which his older siblings 
Were sent. 
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48. The child is frequently absent from school (B) 


Parents do not take much interest in what children learn at 
school and keep them at home for many reasons. There are, of 
course, childhood illnesses which necessitate absences, but often 
the absence is prolonged unnecessarily. In this the doctors prac- 
tising in the area sometimes show irresponsibility; in the first 
place a certificate may be given where there is no real need for 
it, or if the first certificate was justified, a second may be given 
without the doctor examining, or even seeing, the child again; in 
this way some children are away from school for three or four 
months on end. The other reasons for absence are household 
duties, minding younger children, no shoes or no clean clothing. 
Nowadays, however, parents will see that their children do not 
stay away from school without some excuse because of the 
truancy officer. Truancy for any reason other than being kept 
home by the parents is punished by the parents. With the recent 
change in post-primary education whereby children now sit an 
examination at eleven and are graded to grammar, central, or 
modern schools, some parents are now exerting tremendous 
pressure upon their children to qualify for the grammar school, 
attendance at which carries prestige. Expensive bribes are 
offered, e.g. a new bicycle, a wristlet watch, and the children are 
Sometimes pushed so hard that they become tense and anxious. 
Observation strongly suggests that the boys are not pushed to 
the same extent as the girls and while some of the girls go to 
grammar schools the investigator did not meet one boy who was 
or had been at a grammar school. The majority of the children 
go to central and modern schools which they leave as soon as 
they reach the statutory leaving age, now fifteen. 


49. The level of competence the child reaches at school in the 
basic subjects will not be high (c) 
When the club leader has wished to take play-readings with 
her boys between ten years and eighteen, she has had to abandon 
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the attempt because many of the boys cannot read sufficiently 
well to follow the simple scripts. Girls seem to be rather better 
in reading, but are still below the standard met with in middle- 
class children of the same age. Letters written by the youths of 
seventeen and eighteen are neither grammatically correct nor 
orthodox in spelling and the writing is laboured. It is obvious 
that these boys could not apply for any job which involved 
writing or dealing with figures. In her book on adolescent girls 
Jephcott (49) states that the literacy standard attained in the last 
years in school is reasonably high, but steadily and quickly 
declines when the girls go to work. This may happen with the 
young boys of this area. If so, then it is not the teaching which 
1s at fault only, but also the motivating of the pupils to maintain 
a standard of literacy which will make it possible for them to 
understand printed (and spoken) words and to express their 
ideas to others. 


50. He takes the first job which offers, or the one which offers the 
highest starting wage (A*) 

What kind of work the school leavers enter depends largely 
on the connections of their relatives and friends. Perhaps an 
uncle drives a van and his firm is taking on van boys, or an aunt 
cleans for an electrical firm and knows there are vacancies for 
apprentices. Rarely do parents try to discover for which jobs 
their children are most suited, nor do they often worry about 
Prospects of advancement. This is changing a little now with 
the expansion of the Youth Employment Service. 


51. He has little interest in his work and gets little satisfaction 
from it (c) 
This is understandable in the light of 50. 


92. He frequently takes a day off because he does not feel like 
working (A) 
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53. The child eats a large amount of food (A) 


Family meals are large but not well-balanced. Bread, mar- 
garine or butter, and sweetened tea provide a large proportion 
of the diet. Children are given something to eat whenever they 
ask for it, a biscuit in the street, a piece of bread to take out on 
their errand. In a way they can be said to have a running meal 
all the time they are at home. 


54. He is given a dinner at school (A) 


This is a hot meal provided by the school, and is given free 
to those children whose parents are not able to pay for it. It is 
given in the middle of the day and is a balanced meal. The chil- 
dren do not like these school dinners very much and prefer to 
run home. 


25. He is extremely ‘fussy’ about food eaten away from home 
and frequently will go hungry rather than eat it (A*) 

The children and young adolescents criticize any food which 

is given to them outside the home. Girls on a weekend trip 

would not eat the meals—made to suit the middle-class palate— 


but spent their money and their coupons on sweets and cafeteria 
cakes. 


36. He wastes food given to him outside the home (c) 

The young people pile their plates high with food and then 
take only one or two bites from each piece. If they begin to eat 
a cake, and then see one which they think looks more interest- 
ing, they leave the first and begin on the second. All the nicest 


food is eaten first; everything is eaten with great rapidity while 
€yes rove around to see how much is left. 


57. His father is a skilled or unskilled manual labourer (A) 
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58. He witnesses much conflict in his home (A) 


Husbands and wives fall out often, and any conflict between 
them is overt. Not only do parents shout at each other, and at 
times come to blows, but they also shout at the children and at 
the neighbours. In the few cases when a boy has been freely 
discussing inter-parental conflict his sympathy has been with the 
mother. 


59. He will see much drinking but little drunkenness (8) 


This latter is because in these days it costs much money to 
become intoxicated. But drinking is very common among both 
Sexes. The only real drunkenness has been observed among 
adolescents who spend most of their money on pay day in the 
public house. The preferred form for a holiday to take is a trip 
by coach to Southend with many stops on the way to have a 
drink, the day at Southend going from pub to pub, and theng 
Similar trip home again. 


60. He rubs along with his siblings with any rivalry or antagonisms 
permitted to appear on the surface (A) 

On the whole siblings agree together remarkably well, there 
are many of them asa tule, and they show considerable in-group 
feeling and affection. The bond between siblings is probably the 
Closest and firmest of any, and even after marriage it remains as 

Tm as any other bond, merely loosening a little. If a boy or a 
man is in trouble it is to his sister he will go to borrow money, 
and usually he will receive it. 


61. He Spends little time with the other members of his family (A) 

Rarely are all the members of a family together. Once the mid- 

ay meal was a family meal, but school dinners have interfered 

with this. When the children are not at school they are on the 

Street and father and mother go separate ways to find pleasure. 
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The men seem to believe that the time not spent at work is 
entirely their own; seldom do they take the children off the 
mother’s hands—Sunday morning probably while the dinner is 
cooked at home—and seldom do men and their wives go out 
together. Instead the father comes home from work, has his 
wash and his meal, and goes out to the public house to meet 
men friends. The mother stays home most evenings (if she is not 
working) or may go to a club where only women attend, there 
to enjoy the extremely obscene humour common among mar- 
tied women. Or she may go to a dance, possibly taking a small 
child with her. Sometimes her eldest children keep her company 
in the evening at home, but this alters as soon as they leave 
school, when they, like the father, go out each evening. It is a 
lost evening for a young adolescent if he has to stay home. In 
this way it can be seen that in the middle-class sense of the word, 
the children of this area have no home life at all. 


62. He is never urged to take either parent as model (A) 


Instead he is used as a weapon in arguments between parents, 
and urged to take sides. 


63. He does not look upon his parents as friends, nor does he 
confide in them (A) 


64. He distrusts promises and does not keep his own (C) 


Mothers do not hesitate to tell lies to their children and to 
mislead them. At the children's hospital it is not uncommon for 
a child to be greatly shocked because his mother has said he is 
being taken to the seaside for an outing, whereas in reality he is 
put into the children's ward to have his tonsils removed. Chil- 
dren are promised treats to keep them quiet and the treats do 
not materialize; they are not told the truth about their parent- 
age; they are lied to in countless little ways. In turn they are 
secretive with their parents, and when asked to give their word 
at school, or anywhere else, they give it casually with no inten- 
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tion of keeping it; often it seems that they do not know what 
giving their word means. They follow the maxim, ‘Ask me no 
questions and Pll tell you no lies’. 


65. The father is the official head of the house, has the power of 
final veto, and must be obeyed (A) 

Fathers are rarely in the home, and therefore seldom demand 
obedience from their children; but if when they do issue orders 
these are not immediately obeyed they are quick to punish. 
When Teally angered a father will beat his children severely. 


66. His mother has considerable trouble in obtaining obedience 
from him (a) 

Discipline in the home is, like everything else, inconsistent. 
Behaviour which is at one time smiled at indulgently and per- 
haps proudly, is at another time greeted with a shout and a hard 
blow; it depends on the mood of the mother. Also, mothers are 
continually talking at their children, issuing orders and prohibi- 
tions, making threats which are not carried out. The children 
Ignore their mothers’ verbalizations except on those rare occa- 
sions when actually punished. The older children try to influence 
the younger in the same way and have slightly more success 
while physically stronger. 


67. In his everyday life the child is essentially undisciplined (A) 

Because of this, children at first see the demands imposed on 
them by the school, or any other authorities, as meaningless, 
and they are ignored just as demands made by the mother are 
ignored, and then fiercely resented when it becomes evident 
that the outside authorities mean their demands to be met. 


68. When the child leaves school and goes to work his mother has 
even less control over him (c) 
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69. He fears his father only until he can match his strength 
Physically 
It is often the case ina family where the father has been severe 
in his son’s childhood that in adolescence the son will fight his 
father and knock him down as he would a stranger, although 
probably the emotion associated would be different in quality. 


70. He carries on the pattern of ignoring, evading, or rebelling 
against authority at work (A*) 


Young people of sixteen and seventeen are in and out of jobs 
in rapid succession. Sometimes the reason for their leaving a 
place has nothing to do with them directly, e.g. the firm may be 
laying off hands and as the last hired they are the first to go. 
But often they are dismissed for their impertinence to their 
Superiors, or for bodily assault on them. Or they will themselves 
decide to leave because they do not like an order, or because it 
is issued in a tone of voice they resent and ‘I’m not having 
anyone talk to me like that, I’m not a pig!’ 


71. When he goes into the forces for his military training he will 
still be a rebel (c) 

The young people object to being regimented; they object to 
having to perform tasks such as potato peeling, they object 
to taking orders and not being able to answer back, they object to 
being told when they can come and go, and they object to being 


punished when they object. They break many of the rules and 
take frequent unauthorized leave. 


72. He resents and Sears the authority of the police (A) 


In this area police are rarely seen and never alone. Although 
feared as a force there is no Tespect for the individual police- 
man. The children are known to be troublesome, but when they 
are prosecuted it is often at the instigation of some private citizen. 
The adolescent boys are watched more carefully, and they are 
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often discovered in their petty larceny, and at times stopped in 
the street and given a general warning. The boys allege that they 
are beaten by the police and forced to confess. Whether this is 
true or not, it is clear that anything which is done to a child of 
this area is done with impunity because there is no one to fight 
9n his behalf, and anyway, he is usually assumed to be guilty. 
AS with all other forms of authority, children learn to avoid and 
vade the police, and to mention the law force is the one sure 
Way of dispersing a crowd of children who are rushing up and 
Own a fire escape and swarming in and out the windows. 


73. Our child 's mother does not complain that he masturbates (A) 

iM Weaning, masturbation has been a difficult subject on 
Whith to obtain straightforward information. But it is quite clear 
Da if a child is known by his mother to have this habit, she 
Will not mention it when she mentions his problems to the social 
Ee - If asked directly about masturbation, mothers tend to 
n © Over the subject. It is most probable that like many other 
childr 9f behaviour, this particular activity is engaged in by the 
su a at an early age, but in their rather haphazard and un- 
tine vized households it is not noticed. It is also possible that 
See ° the children do not sleep alone they do not find the need to 

Comfort in this way. 


74. As the child sleeps in the same room as his parents until a 
late age he is aware of sexual intercourse between his 
Parents. He thus early becomes aware of sex (A) 

ae Oks upon the sex act as an act of aggression. In this he 

e people of his area, correct. 


ie is considered purely an outlet for the man (A*) 
= SA there is little tenderness between mother and child, id 
e He little tenderness between man and wife. One informan ; 
Tepe... With the most intimate contact with mothers in the area, 
Ports that she has not met one woman who thinks that sleep- 
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ing with her husband could be pleasant. The attitude of the wife 
is, ‘I’ve had four children, why can't the old man leave me 
alone?’ Also there is the fear of conception which worries the 
women. Thus the children hear an unwilling mother and an 
insistent father and often bitter argument. 


76. The child experiments sexually with the siblings who share 
his bed (D) 


77. All his information about sex comes from other children (A) 


Parents are extremely shy of telling their children about sex. 
When a new baby is expected the child is told that his parents 
are going to buy a baby; even if the birth takes place at home 
and he is sent off to a neighbour's while it occurs, he is still told 
it has been bought. Some mothers attempt to instruct their 
daughters a little while before the onset of menstruation, but the 
little they impart does not teach the girls very much. Girls are all 
the time told that they must not ‘get into trouble’, but they are 
not told what this means. Contrary to the belief of many middle- 
class people living and working in and about this area, the young 
adolescent girl has a very imperfect knowledge of sex and of her 
own body. She has many fears associated with her sex role, and 
many erroneous notions. She certainly regards the subject as 
indecent and nasty. At one time a group of girls between fifteen 
and eighteen were observed being given a talk on sex. The talk 
was well given, and the leader had good rapport with the girls, 
but one girl had to leave the room to be sick and refused to re- 
enter, while others reported feelings of nausea and disgust. The 
girls report painful menstruation. They will not undress before 
their mothers or before one another. When sleeping in a dormi- 
tory on a weekend holiday, the girls got under the bedclothes 
before undressing, and did not remove all their underclothes. 
To dress in the morning they locked themselves in the bath- 
room. Side by side with this prudishness exists a broad sense of 
humour, to a large extent suppressed while single, and the 
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dancing of the girls is often full of suggestive movements. Mar- 
tied women are coarser, more outspoken about sex, and more 
lewd and obscene than any other group in the community. They 
laugh heartily at sexual and lavatory humour, and seem to test 
each new member of the group by being exceptionally lewd 
when she first joins them; if she laughs, or at least does not 
appear shocked or embarrassed, she is accepted. The boys’ 
Sexual information seems to be rather more accurate physio- 
logically, but they also regard the subject as not respectable. A 
boy has been heard to remark that no gentleman has sexual 
Intercourse. No joke was ever heard in the youth club over a 
Period of more than a year that was not a sexual joke. 


78. As a child he does not need to inhibit anger or aggression (A) 

His parents and siblings will shout, cuff, and thrash him, and 
he will do the same to those weaker than himself. He will be 
Verbally aggressive to his mother, or anyone else, if he thinks he 
can run away before being struck. 


79. He harbours grudges (c) 

If someone has a quarrel with another person and gets the 
Worst of it, he will wait until circumstances are altered and then 
8et his own back. Months after the quarrel he will wait ina 
dark Street with his supporters and thrash the former victor, 
altho ugh in the meantime relations will not have seemed unduly 
Strained, No insult, no blow is forgotten, and a detailed debit 
and credit account is kept. 


80. He reacts aggressively to anything which he thinks makes 
him look foolish and he is always alert for such inci- 

dents (a*) 

young people, children as well as adolescents, are ex- 

3 y, Sxaggeratedly, upset by teasing, ridicule, and x 

fu y are Suspicious of every word spoken, and if they do no 
Y Understand what is said, or the tone of voice used, they 
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immediately assume that they are being made fun of, that some- 
one is ‘taking a micky out of them’. Their reaction is verbal 
abuse and physical violence. 


81. He is verbally instructed to hit back but not to hit first (A) 


82. He is verbally told that if he fights he must win the fight (A*) 


Some fathers are known to thrash a son who has lost a fight 
in the street or at school. 


83. If he hits and runs away no one accuses him of cowardice (A) 


The main thing is to hurt the opponent without being hurt. 
Only a fool stays to fight against superior odds. 


84. He fights ‘dirty’ (c) 

At school children are told the middle-class rules—no below 
the belt, don’t hit a man when he’s down, don’t hit a girl—but 
in their own areas these rules do not apply and the boy who tries 
to abide by them is always beaten. If he arranges to abide by the 
rules in a fight he finds that he gets into the street to be taken 
unawares by a foul kick. Boys learn to get the first kick in and 
so well aimed that it brings the opponent to the ground, then 
the thing to do is damage him as much as possible while he is at 
a disadvantage. Nor does it matter if the opponent is smaller; it 
is smarter to fight with someone smaller than with someone 
stronger. If a girl angers a boy she is struck, although boys 
say that they do not hurt girls, they just ‘knock them about a 
bit". 


85. He fears physical violence (c) 


The boys report feelings of cold and nausea before a fight. 
They say they do not like to fight. Boys say, * Nothing worse can 
happen to you, can it, than being beaten up!’ If some slight 
wound is suffered they fuss and display it to all who will look, 
and almost everyone is interested. This fear of physical harm is 
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with them in their sports, and prevents them from making good 
attacking players. 


86. If he has to go home through the streets at night he will move 
quickly and quietly and look round him suspiciously (c) 


87. He carries a weapon (C) 

The boys carry mostly knives of the folding type, sometimes a 
boy will have a sharpened nail-file (a wicked weapon because it 
is believed that its cut will poison); and if a youth is going to a 
place where he thinks there may be trouble, he may take with 
him a chair leg, or a bicycle chain. Some of the boys are alleged 
to carry razors. 


88. This weapon will be used to frighten, and therefore to protect 
from attack (c) 
The impression gained is that seldom do boys use their knives, 
à wound is evidence visible to the police. But it is known that in 
a showdown every boy will have something with which to defend 
himself. 


89. He learns to be a petty thief (A) 

Few children never steal. Many of them, however, receive 
sufficient punishment to make the small rewards insufficiently 
tempting. The adolescent boys (and some of the girls, although 
not as many) steal readily. What is most often stolen is food. A 
Child may get into a locked room, he will take away with him 
only a loaf of bread or a bottle of cordial. It is difficult to learn 
Whether the stolen food is eaten, or just thrown away. Often 
With the youth club members it is the feat itself rather than the 
Stolen article which seems important. Money is, of course, 
always taken. 


90. The child is given expensive toys but does not keep them 
long (A) 
These toys are received at Christmas but a month or so later 
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have disappeared. They have been stolen or they have been 
destroyed. Consequently in fact the children have no toys. 


91. For play and entertainment the child has first and foremost 
the street (A) 

In the street are played all the games that children in our 

society play, and in addition crude drawings and sentences of a 

sexual nature are scratched and chalked on pavements and 


walls. Much of the play is rough and many tears are shed during 
an afternoon. 


92. As his family increases he finds his play interfered with by 
the necessity of looking after a younger sibling (A) 

This baby-tending is universal in the area. It is doubtful 
whether even the youngest child in the family escapes the duty, 
because there is usually a smaller child in the house whose 
mother is busy or away working, and who is therefore handed 
over to the other children in the house. The children take their 
charges everywhere. On the whole these child-nurses are very 


efficient and very kind to the babies. They are, of course, very 
restricted by them. 


93. His playing time is also curtailed by the obligation to perform 
household duties (A) 

While this is true to a certain extent of boys, it is seen most 
clearly in girls. These young children have to do quite heavy 
work in the house at quite an early age. Helping in the house is 
not praised by the mothers, it is taken for granted, and if not 


done on time and sufficiently well, the girl receives the usual 
shout or blow. 


94. At school he learns to play team games (c) 


In these games the children learn to abide by the rules, and to 
play cleanly; they probably learn this because there is always a 
referee or an umpire who quickly punishes infringements. 
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95. He plays these games as an individual and not as a member 
of a team (c) 

Watching a team of these young people it is seen that although 
many of the players are more than competent, the team does not 
do its best because each player wants to hold the attention of the 
Spectators, wants to make the brilliant run, the winning goal. 
The player who is content to defend, support, and pass on the 
opportunities to those in a better position is rare. 


96. When he loses in a game or a fight he is angry and makes 
excuses (C) 

They are bad losers, and will cheat rather than be fairly 
beaten. The need to win is strikingly evident in the children; even 
In casual amusements like musical chairs, tremendous ego- 
Involvement seems to exist and all kinds of cheating and dan- 
8erous play occur. This serious attitude towards winning is 
present in the late adolescents as strongly as in the young chil- 
dren in junior clubs. 


97. He goes to the cinema at least once a week, probably twice 
and perhaps three times (A*) 

Children also attend the local variety show where they form 
part of an audience which is entertained by jokes, songs, and 
displays meant for adults. When children discuss the films they 
have seen they do not tell the story in terms of its characters, but 
In terms of the film stars who took part in it. It is not Odette 
did such and such, but Anna Neagle did such and such. What- 
ever may be the outcome of scientific experiment and research 
to ascertain the effect upon young people of films, the ado- 
lescents of this area believe that they are quite genuinely in- 
fluenced by them. 


98. He gambles whenever he has the money (C) 
_ This gambling is a frequent cause of arrest, but the boys con- 
tinue to sit about the street with their dice. 
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99. As he grows older he joins successively play groups composed 
of all the children in his street, the boys in his street, and 
when he goes to work, the gang of the street and closest 
neighbouring district (A*) 

Children before they leave school play together regardless of 
sex, the girls are as rough and as daring as the boys, and these 
children are extremely active and daring, not to say foolhardy. 
The adolescent gang is an important part of social life in the 
area. It ranges in size from a clique of three to a large group of 
about twenty with perhaps ten supporters on the fringe. Mem- 
bers of the gang have a strong in-group feeling; they have their 
own jokes, their own pubs, clubs, billiard saloons, their own in- 
telligence service, and in-group fighting does not occur. Even 
when a given member is known to be unpleasant, conceited, 
mean (the cardinal sin), his own gang will simply admit the fact, 
they will realize that one day he will be beaten up by someone 
outside the gang, but while believing that this is his due they will 
give him their full support. If a member of the gang becomes 
involved in hostilities with another boy, his gang will stand by 
to see that he is given a ‘fair fight'—this means a one-to-one 
fight, not a fight according to rules. However, it is quite prob- 
able that instead of an arrangement between the two people 
concerned the gang will attack the boy when he is alone in the 
street one night; or if he belongs to a larger gang himself the 
gang will move everywhere together, call on their supporters to 
join them, see their involved member home safely each night, 
and try to negotiate a settlement with the other gang. 


100. If he is not with his gang he feels ill at ease (c) 

Boys or girls who arrive at the club to find no other clique 
member, leave hurriedly, not to return until they have met their 
friends or are sure that they have arrived at the club. If the club 
Is not crowded the young people sit about the room and com- 
plain. 
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101. He misses any member of his gang who is absent and will 
want to know his whereabouts (C) 
The gang knows more about the members and their move- 
ments than do the parents and siblings. If a member is not in the 
company of his gang then they demand an explanation. 


102. He will not leave one gang until sure of acceptance into 
another (c) 
A gang is usually dissolved by the calling up for the Forces of 
its individual members. 


103. When he leaves school and begins to bring money into the 
home he has more privileges and more time to himself (A*) 
As soon as children begin to work they are relieved from all 
home duties, They are given, with the father, a share in the best 
and largest portions of the rations, and indulged in many other 
Ways. For the boy this continues throughout life, but for the girl 
It ends with marriage. It is true to say that between leaving 
School and getting married is counted as a girl’s life. Girls in this 
Period are given considerable latitude; they are allowed to keep 
a large part of their earnings for extravagant dress, cigarettes, 
cosmetics, and paste jewellery. Once married a girl must settle 
down to child-bearing and domestic duties, and, when she has 
Not a young baby on her hands, work outside the home. It is sad 
to look at the young unmarried girls of seventeen, with a surface 
smartness and sophistication, clean, although heavily painted, 
neat, with bright earrings and the latest mass-produced clothes, 
and then to turn to the married women of twenty-two, their hair 
Breasy and straggling or in curlers, with untidy, unkempt 
clothing, grey, unhealthy-looking skins and postural slump. It is 
as if all effort is made to attract a husband, and then inertia and 
apathy follow. 


104. He Joins a club (a*) 
In this area, although not so much in the entire borough, the 
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majority of the children at some time belong to a club. The 
clubs vary with the personalities, ideas, and ideals of the club 
leaders, but in all of them the children are given some space in 
which to play, and some chance to play unencumbered by smal- 
ler children. Unfortunately, many children can attend these clubs 
only sporadically because of the constant call on them at home. 
The adolescent clubs are sometimes for one sex only, but mainly 
in this area they are mixed. At the clubs various classes are held 
by L.C.C. instructors. It is interesting to consider for a moment 
the response to these classes. At the beginning of the term club 
members are asked what they would like to do in the coming 
term, they offer certain suggestions, if prodded, and show en- 
thusiasm for some of the ideas. Classes are therefore arranged. 
The instructors arrive on specified nights and the members have 
lost much of their enthusiasm. However, they attend the first 
meeting of the class and agree to plans for future meetings, often 
putting forward well-considered plans, e.g. the members who 
went to the first meeting of the discussion group gave a list of 
the subjects they would like to discuss.! The next evening no 
one is interested in the activity and the members refuse to attend, 
or they will take part for a short time, and then drift out again, 
possibly to drift in again later when bored elsewhere. No matter 
what the activity, no matter what kind of instructor is provided, 
no matter how much pressure is or is not put upon the members 
to attend these classes, this is the invariant pattern in the youth 
club under observation. The kind of club night the members 
most enjoy is the one which is open, i.e. no formal classes are 
arranged; the members may play billiards, table tennis, dance to 
the radiogram. They sit about and talk, go across to the pub now 
and then if they have any money, smoke if they have any dog- 
ends, and seem contented and happy. Now and then a club night 
will become very noisy. Usually it is the boys who make the 


! These subjects were in order of popularity: sex, sport, dancing, atomic 
energy, government, interplanetary travel in reference to comics, Royalty. 
They wanted a Quiz and a Brains Trust. 
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noise, rushing up and down the stairs, letting off fireworks, 
throwing chairs about the room, and generally getting out of 
hand. The girls are much more restrained, indeed seem extremely 
restricted, but once in a while they explode and, as is to be 
expected, make more noise than the boys. They link arms and 
sing one particular song and dance over and over. It is a song 
with a possible sexual interpretation and it is sung with this 
Interpretation emphasized, with suggestive movements and much 
Screaming and stamping. At the times when the young people 
become very excited, either boys or girls, they are completely 
beyond control, not only of the club authorities but also of 
themselves; it is almost a state of dissociation, and if the mood 
Is ugly, can be a frightening experience for the observer. Only 
once during a year's observation were both sexes uproarious at 
the same time; the common pattern is for the one sex to be 
raging about in high excitement, while the other stands aloof 
and contemptuous. Even on ordinary club nights there is very 
little mixing of the sexes; the boys do not dance with the girls at 
the club because they think they will be laughed at. One or two 
boys dance regularly with the girls, but otherwise the boys sit 
around while the girls jive together. The boys profess contempt 
for the girls of the club, and the girls claim that the boys are “no 
good’. If, however, either sex is in the club in very small num- 
bers the others will want to know what has happened. 


105. He is barred from his club (c) 


Tn the youth club observed almost every boy has been expelled 
from one or more of the other clubs in the area. They have also 
been at some time cautioned by public-house keepers and 
cinema managers. In other clubs there are boys barred from 
this one, They are thus expelled because of frequent destruction 


of club property, fighting, and, very rarely, refusal to pay their 
Subscriptions, 
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106. The activities for which he received disapprobation he says 
he does for a ‘lark’ (c) 


This ‘larking about’ is a definite sub-cultural pattern of beha- 
viour, which may be compared in some ways with the ‘ragging’ 
at public schools; until boys go into the Forces they are excused 
any kind of behaviour if they claim that they do it ‘for a lark’. 
This expression covers any kind of behaviour from pricking 
somebody with a pin to theft and destruction of property. All 
these things are ‘larks’, and the adults in the area accept them 
as normal activities of young boys. Any boy who does not lark 
is a deviant in his group and is certainly not respected for his 
good behaviour. The boys, or girls, although the latter are less 
given to larks, are quite unable to appreciate the point of view 
of the person whose property has been destroyed or stolen; no 
one need feel guilty or apologetic, after all, it was for a lark. The 
absence of evidence of guilt is striking. Nothing is regretted un- 
less it is found out and proved against the actor, and conse- 
quently punished. To deliberately smash a window is fun, it is 
even something to boast about, but to smash a window, be seen 
doing it by someone in authority, and to be suspended from the 
club is failure and therefore to be regretted, and if possible can- 
celled out by another, undiscovered delinquent act. These young 
people never admit themselves to be in the wrong. Whatever 
they do they can deny, justify, or defiantly assert to be only fun. 
Some boys are caught stealing from the canteen, they are told 
politely to give the money back and to pay for the cakes strewn 
all over the floor; they object to being spoken to ‘like that’ and 
break a chair. They are then suspended from the club for a week 
or a month and come in surreptitiously and slash the green of 
the billiard table. When readmitted to the club they complain 
that the club does not provide proper facilities, and use as 
evidence the billiard table on which it is impossible to play. 
Neither they, nor the other club members, see the ruined 
table as a result of their own behaviour; it is for them 
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evidence that the club is trying to frustrate their desire to enjoy 
themselves. 


107. He says that a good leader should be authoritarian (C) 


The children seem worried when allowed a wide latitude in 
their classes and clubs. 


108. He is vain about his personal appearance (C) 


This vanity does not become marked until puberty, but. it 
seems to the observer to be much more marked than the vanity 
displayed by adolescents in other social groups. Remarks made 
upon appearance are listened to gravely, it is one subject which 
is not suspected to be covering possible ridicule. A remark made 
teasingly to a boy about his appearance is taken seriously and 
Will result in a visit to the mirror. One certain way to get a lad 
to remove his hat indoors is to tell him he looks nicer without 
it. The greatest pride is taken in the hair; it is worn long and cut 
in various fashions, each of which has a name and can be recog- 
nized by the boys. The beginning of military training means an 
Army haircut, and this is very much dreaded, and when they 
are in the Forces they are very shy of being seen with their Army 
cuts. The styles in clothing are wide shoulders, full trousers, long 
drape jackets, gaudy ties worn with large loose knots and the 
top button of the shirt undone. All light colours are preferred 
and gaberdine is the popular material. The girls’ clothing 
Tesembles that of the boys, but the popular colour is black. Much 
Money is spent on clothing, and in saving up for a new suit many 
Other pleasures will be gone without or obtained through the 
generosity of a friend. The girls use cosmetics heavily. 


109. He will expect and receive expensive gifts from the girl with 
whom he spends his leisure (C) 

Boys spend little money on girls. In the early stages of a 
friendship they meet inside the cinema, thus making sure that 
the girls pay for their own tickets; later they meet outside and 
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take it in turn to pay; often the arrangement is made that the 
boy pays during the week and the girl on Sunday, and on Sun- 
day they will go to an expensive cinema. Girls give the boys 
many presents, ranging from cigarettes to more elaborate gifts 
at Christmas. The boys not only take these presents as their due, 
but they sometimes become friendly with a girl about six weeks 
before Christmas, receive their present, then cease seeing the 
girl. This is thought to be very smart and rather amusing. 


110. With the exception of the months immediately preceding 
marriage his leisure time, once he has left school, is spent 
in the company of his own sex (A*) 

The segregation of the sexes is a striking aspect of leisure- 
time activity in the area. Working boys move in gangs with 
exclusively masculine membership, and girls move in small 
friendship cliques. After marriage the men gather together while 
the women either stay at home or attend women’s clubs. The 
adolescent boys make few advances to girls, the latter have to 
take the initiative and make Strong efforts to attach to them- 
selves masculine admirers. All the effort of courtship seems to 
be made by the girls. In this social group there is no conventional 


idea that a girl grants favours, instead it is the boy who bestows 
the favour of his company. 


111. When he finishes his term of military training he is con- 
sidered an adult (c) 


He now carries on an adult's activities, has fewer *Jarks", and 
gradually ceases attending his club. Instead, after the day's 
Work he goes to a pub, billiard saloon, or the dog races. He 


begins to think of marrying the girl he has been going with for 
Some months. 


112. He meets many social workers (A*) 


As it is known as a bad 


; district, the area is rather overrun 
with 


Social workers. There are Social workers who advise the 
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mothers before the children are born, call and advise them how 
to rear the children once born, see the children attend school, 
attend medical inspections, report for the treatment advised at 
the medical inspections, provide clothing if the parents cannot, 
or will not, arrange holidays and convalescence, organize them 
into clubs, advise them to attend church, make sure the parents 
do not ill-treat them. For all these purposes there are a number 
of social agencies, and several social workers will call on one 
family. The people are now so suspicious of strangers that they 
do not answer their doors. The young people are suspicious if 
anyone shows an interest in them. One boy on learning that the 
observer was studying psychology asked in hostile tones, “What 
are you studying now, the adolescent?’ There are signs of in- 
Sensitive, power-intoxicated social workers, as well as honest, 
unsentimental and necessary ones; but there are few signs of 
Social agencies which work hard to get the people to help them- 
selves, rather than take over the advice provided by outsiders.* 
The people use the social agencies unscrupulously; their idea 
often being to get as much as possible. 


115. He is aware that there are things he would like but cannot 
have. 


Young people will talk in the youth club of wanting a job 
where they can keep their hands soft and clean, at the same time 
saying that it is not possible because they have neither money 
nor sufficient learning. Any individual who attempts to ‘climb’ 
is resented and labelled odd. Yet a girl who has lived in the area 


1 The Family Service Unit which works in this area is both unique and 
extremely effective in its methods. The members of this Unit do not 
Testrict their help to the giving of advice and the distribution of money or 
800ds, but they help with the actual physical tasks of each ‘problem’ family 
With whom they are in touch. They scrub floors, paint woodwork, clean 
lavatories, take children to and from school, and make sure the rent money 
is not spent during the week. This Social Work Unit works only with the 
Very worst cases in the area and aims at rehabilitation and the development 
of responsibility. 
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all her life and who is an average girl in her group says that when 
she is married she will send her daughter to a boarding school 
to be a lady. Young people make every effort to buy expensive 
clothes copied from fashions in magazines for the upper middle 
classes. They are very highly prestige suggestible. They want very 
much to know things, to be able to discuss intelli gently, but they 
are not capable of making the prolonged effort necessary, they 
rather cling to the pleasures that they have than attempt to 
obtain those out of reach. 


114. He meets prejudice in the world outside his area (C) 

This prejudice is often surprisingly obvious. One of the boys 
asked to go into the Air Force rather than the Army for his term 
of military training. He was given an intelligence test in which he 
did very well, and was then asked from whom did he cheat, told 
he must have copied someone else's answers, and the test was 
discounted. He is in the Army. In the field of employment un- 
biased placement is promised; an Employment Officer inter- 
viewed said that any vocation is open to these young people, but 
ended with the sentence, *Of course it would be no use letting 
one of these girls take up such and such a job, since she would 
not be happy out of her class’. 


115. He acquires a fatalistic philosophy (c) 

Children, adolescents, and adults alike, spend little time 
worrying about the future or about the things they cannot have. 
To queries as to whether they like the Army, like their work, like 
looking after the baby, they reply, * What's the use of not liking 
it, you got to do it", They see the world practically most of the 
time, judging a thing by its usefulness. 


116. He has moods when he is profoundly depressed (c) 

In quite young children these moods are found. And they are 
very frequent among adolescents. The young people complain of 
being ‘browned off with everything’, but cannot articulate their 
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wants. In these depressed moods they sit or stand about, not 
interested in larks or in dancing. They play on the radiogram 
Sentimental music and their eyes mist with tears. Nobody is ever 
amused by someone else’s depression. It is during such moods 
that the young people are most approachable, and when they 
are prepared to discuss themselves, their families, and their 
problems. Someone who listens intelligently to a boy when he is 
unhappy is rewarded by his greater responsiveness at many 
times later. 


117. He displays certain textbook signs of maladjustment (A*) 


He wets his bed late; he bites his nails. (Here is a disagreement 
between informants and observer. Much of this nail-biting is 
purely practical because it is the only way of keeping the nails 
Short; a mother will sometimes bite her small children's nails.) 
He has moods of deep depression; he is delinquent; he complains 
of feelings and urges which he cannot express except in violence; 
he is almost an affectionless character, avoiding all strong emo- 
tional attachments to other people; he is highly suspicious; he 
displays certain paranoid trends; he is negativistic; he has out- 
bursts of uncontrolled and uncontrollable behaviour; he reports 
Sometimes waking in the night afraid; he cannot settle in a job. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DISCUSSION OF THE SLUM LIFE HISTORY 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


sonality development are clear, while at the same time there 
are apparent inconsistencies and problems which do not 
seem to be answerable on the basis of the data possessed. 


| ' ROM the history as presented certain implications for per- 


A. MAJOR ASPECTS OF EXPERIENCE 


For the psychologist of personality some of the features of a 
child's life as described seem to be more significant than others. 
The following list contains those experiences which seem to be 
of major importance; each may be placed under one or more of 
these headings: (i) they are traumatic; (i) they reinforce 
traumata; (iii) they are continued over a long period of time. 

1. The period of early indulgence followed by 

2. A sudden and violent change in circumstances with the 
birth of the next child or, in the case of the youngest of a family, 
the return of the mother to work. 

3. The family constellation of a dominant female with her 
children with the corollary of a weak and probably variable male 
figure. 

4. The role of older sibling as mother substitute or child nurse. 

5. The lack of strong emotional ties between persons, even 
between mother and child, and the absence of tenderness. 

6. The precocious awareness of the physical act of sex with 
an absence of accurate information; in particular the i gnorance 
of, or prejudice against, contraceptive techniques. 

7. Frequent overt conflict in the home. 
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8. The violence and the lack of any pressure to inhibit 
aggression. 

9. Lack of consistency in any area of life. 

10. Lack of privacy and relaxation. 

11. The stimulation of needs associated with wealth and 
leisure together with a knowledge of the impossibility of satisfy- 
ing these needs. 


B. MAJOR ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY TO BE INFERRED 


With all the above factors operating in the life of one child a 
rather clear picture is formed of the resulting personality. The 
child of this city slum is exposed to so many textbook causes of 
mal-development that the problem is not so much why he dis- 
plays the signs of disturbance which he does, but rather how he 
manages to continue as a functioning personality, as he also 
does. It is here contended that the following personality charac- 
teristics may be expected in a child of this area: | 

A basic insecurity; a serious sexual disturbance which is 
associated with feminine identifications; an inability to form 
close affectional ties; an absence of a strong and efficient super- 
ego; an inability to postpone satisfaction and an absence of 
conflict over pleasures; a highly sensitive ego and marked narcis- 
Sistic trends; a ready aggressiveness; a tendency to ‘leave the 
field’? when circumstances are experienced as unpleasant; a 
rebellious attitude towards authority. 

There are, of course, other trends just as there are other causal 
factors than those set out above, but these seem to be the main 
Ones for which there is evidence. 


C. STATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENT 


In the following exposition, which is an attempt to give the 
Teasoning behind the above contention, the life history is used 
to provide at times premises and at times examples. 

(a) Basic insecurity. At no time in his life does the child know 
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full emotional security. The initial period of indulgence, although 
full of warmth and attention in comparison with other periods, 
is one of pseudo-indulgence only. A mother who neither plans 
nor wants a child is not likely to provide for that child an accept- 
ing and loving climate. We know that the mother responds to the 
crying of her baby not primarily because she wishes to satisfy 
and comfort him, but because she wishes to keep him quiet for 
her own sake. This is illustrated clearly in the described patterns 
of feeding, and, ‘It is not simply the objective situation nor even 
the mores for coping with this situation, but the effectively toned 
way in which the child understands life, the emotionally charged 
conception of its meaning long before it can be verbalized that 
appears to determine the mode and key of the life melody’ 
(Murphy (74a), p. 800). 

After this period of comparative indulgence the child has a 
major trauma when he is displaced by another baby (or when 
his mother goes back to work) and he becomes one of the older 
children, losing at the one time his special privileges, his mother, 
and his mother substitute, and having to unlearn one set of 
responses and learn another. At this time in his life the child 
must have marked feelings of insecurity both physiological and 
psychological, and from now on he finds little security anywhere. 

Neither the home nor the street provides a stable background. 
In the home there is frequent overt conflict between the two 
adults and the child may be used as a weapon or asa conscripted 
ally. There is no routine or consistent line of behaviour mapped 
out for him. The extremely inconsistent discipline, the whimsical 
system of rewards and punishments, make each behavioural 
Sequence a dangerous experiment when the same behaviour is 
responded to differently, and similar responses follow different 
forms of behaviour; a child cannot know what is ‘right’ and 
what *wrong' and can have no feeling of security in his action 
field.* The coming and going of the father or series of ‘fathers’, 


1 This is also relevant to the question of the formation of a super-ego; 
see below. 
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the doubt as he grows older about his parentage, the absence 
of a family life in which each individual is esteemed and loved 
in his special place, all these must make for insecurity in the 
home, 

In the street he is certainly accepted into the play life of other 
children, but he is always open to physical assault which he has 
to face alone, with no support from his play group. When he is 
working and earning his own living his personality is such that 
he is unable to be sure of continuous employment and economic 
uncertainty is added to his basic insecurity. 

(b) Sexual disturbance. This disturbance is one of the most 
Pronounced features of the life history. It is, of course, bound up 
With the general attitude towards personal relations but there are 
Specific sexual complications which are different for girls and 
boys. There seem to be three major phenomena contributing to 
the sexual disturbance: identification with females, observation 
of intercourse between parents, and the complete absence of 
appropriately timed sex education. 

Because of the weakness of the male figure in the house the 
Child makes his predominant identifications with his mother 
and with the sibling who cares for him in the role of mother 
Substitute, in the vast majority of cases a girl. The identifications 
of both boy and girl are with females. It is here suggested that 
this female identification results for a boy in a marked dis- 
turbance in the development of the masculine sexual role. This 
Shows itself in a number of ways. There is an evident homosexual 
trend in adolescents and, more significantly, adults; statement 
110 of the life history has described the almost complete segrega- 
tion of the sexes in leisure-time activities except during the period 
Immediately preceding marriage. This is not explicable as in 
certain other social groups by the inaccessibility of females, for 
this boy grows up with girls all about him and in a notorious 
and cheap prostitute area. It seems possible that his exaggerated 
toughness is a reaction against feminine trends within himself 
and doubts and fears associated with his masculinity. Support 
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for this possibility is found in his preoccupation with the size 
of his genitalia which is a feature of his songs and verses, and 
which in one gang observed is a qualification for membership in 
a ‘secret society’. The crude and violent manner in which he 
makes love, although having some roots in the lack of tender- 
ness running through all behaviour, may also be an expression of 
a need to prove his adequacy in the heterosexual role. 

The girl also has a conflict, although a different one, in adopt- 
ing her sexual role. Children witness the forced intercourse of 
their mothers and conceive of sex as painful; they find that sex 
is kept secret and conceive of it as improper or nasty. It is pos- 
sible that all children form similar conceptions, but for the 
children of this slum neither of the beliefs is ever corrected, and 
the words become accurate terms to apply to their own sex lives 
after marriage.* 

There is no sex education other than the inaccurate tales which 
children pass on to one another, and the instruction given in 
some schools which unfortunately probably comes too late to 
influence the emotional atmosphere surrounding the subject. It 
is not surprising that for these people sex is rarely more than a 
physiological act satisfying to the man only and to be avoided 
as much as possible by the woman. 

(c) Inability to form close affectional ties. Yt would seem that 
the child early learns that love is followed by loss, results in pain, 
and is better avoided. With neither parent does a child establish 
a warm and lasting love relation and there is little or no tender- 
ness expressed within a family; the nearest approximation to a 
close bond is that between siblings. It has been pointed out in 
numerous psychological works that an insecure person is not 
able to form a healthy, normal love relation because he is un- 
able to accept love from another person as genuine, and in the 
same way is cautious about giving his love. For this child the 
same feature in his life which is the basis of his insecurity, the 


1 There are obvious problems involved in this treatment of the sexual 
attitudes of the girls; they are discussed below. 
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absence of good love relations in the family, plus the insecurity 
itself, is the most probable reason for the inability to form affec- 
tional ties, and for the suspicion which enters into every relation 
with another person. Such a child could not be expected to meet 
people with warm, open, and ready friendship, for there is 
nothing in his experience to suggest to him that other people 
will be reliably friendly towards him. Instead he realizes that 
they are likely to get the better of him by any means possible. 

(d) Absence of a strong and efficient super-ego. Davis and 
Havighurst have stressed the point that the development of an 
effective conscience depends upon two conditions: parents must 
love their children and the children know that they do, and 
parents must make for their children socially appropriate prohi- 
bitions (Davis and Havighurst (24), pp. 177-8). If these two 
Conditions are accepted the lack of a strong super-ego in this 
child is easily understandable. He feels unloved and rejected, the 
adults in his field define no path for him as right or wrong, the 
rightness or wrongness of behaviour is largely dependent upon 
its coincidence with a good or bad temper in the adults. There 
is little opportunity to idealize any known figure because with 
living conditions as they are he sees people in their real form, 
sordid as it often is. These factors, plus the ability to escape 
punishment, mean that there is no firm voice of authority to be 
introjected as a strict super-ego. A child in this area learns by 
experience rather than by precept, that is to say he does not 
learn that an act is wrong but that if he is caught performing it 
disagreeable consequences follow. If we use the recent concept 
of social anthropology, that of a shame-guilt continuum, then 
this is a ‘shame’ rather than a ‘guilt’ sub-culture, and what is 
developed is common sense rather than super-ego. It is now 
understandable why appeals to principles mean little, and why 
the social worker, the teacher, and the employer are so 
often baffled in their dealings with the slum child. There is no 
common language of morality and communication is a crucial 
problem. 
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(e) Inability to postpone satisfactions and absence of conflict 
over pleasures. These both imply, and are implied by, the absence 
of a punishing super-ego and are two of the most easily observed 
characteristics of the people of the area. To postpone pleasure 
for a time it is necessary to be certain that ultimate reward will 
come and will be worth waiting for. This child has no such cer- 
tainty. He cannot be sure of greater love, longer education, 
greater economic reward, for he sees that these rewards do not 
come to his associates, and he is basically insecure. Therefore he 
takes what he can while he is sure of having it, e.g. a night of 
fun at the club, a dead-end job, an early marriage. Only one 
exception to this rule of taking immediate pleasures has been 
observed, and that is the saving up for a new suit of clothes, 
and this leads into a discussion of the ego development of the 
child.* 

(f) Sensitive ego with narcissistic trends marked. When a child 
of this area is observed, spoken to, joked with, danced with, it is 
very clear that here there is a very sensitive ego wincing before 
the possibility of a severe blow to the self-estimate. Indeed the 
life of the child after the period of some indulgence is full of 
such blows. If he were able to form a secure and strong emo- 
tional attachment his development would be different. As it is 
the following quotation appears to fit him rather well: ‘If a child 
feels unloved, he will soon feel cheated, he will not find it worth- 
while to renounce his ways, to repress objectionable wishes. He 
will only suppress his egoistic cravings because of inability to get 
his own way. He will not renounce his pleasurable ways of 


* At this point the impossibility of describing a personality by an 
enumeration of separate traits or trends becomes particularly obvious and 
leads to repetition. The insecurity which underlies the whole personality is 
again important in the study of the ego development, as is the absence of 
warm emotional relations, and these lead into, and sometimes out of, all 
the other main personality trends. When trying to describe a functioning 


personality the impossibility of isolating components is emphasized again 
and again. 
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aggression, will not bestow love on other people, but will use up 
his entire love energy in self-love. Such a child will remain 
egoistic and resentful.’ (Mahler (68), p. 47.) In short, it is prob- 
ably true that this child presents a picture of wounded narcissism. 
This narcissism is expressed in the excessive concern for dress 
and hair, and is probably a contributing cause of his fear of 
being left to assume responsibility for his own actions. In this 
latter it is as though he is afraid to be trusted because he knows 
he is almost certain to fail in the trust and cannot accept his own 
failure. Hence the frequently expressed wish for a more authori- 
tarian regime in the clubs. In this child there seems to be the 
unfortunate coincidence of a need for authority plus a deep 
resentment of it. Perhaps the need is for something against which 
to rebel. 

. (g) Attitude of rebellion against authority. This seems to have 
its source in the absence of early discipline, the lack of love, and 
the ready aggressiveness which needs some figure outside the 
in-group of contemporaries and neighbours against which it can 
be directed. 

(li) Aggressiveness. This is overtly displayed in all situations. 
The appropriateness of aggressive response is explicitly taught 
by adults and older children, and all the circumstances which 
Surround the growing child contribute to the growth of aggres- 
sive feelings. Plant (80, in particular p. 227) rightly points out 
that the overcrowding, the constant impinging of personalities 
upon the child, the impossibility of privacy or relief from always 
being in an interpersonal situation, the constant noise, lead to a 
tension which is partly the result of never being able to relax, 
even in sleep, and partly due to the deliberate raising of psycho- 
logical defences. The tension probably means that the individual 
is in a constant state of ‘easy irritability’ which with added 
irritants may result in outbursts of aggression. There are other 
frustrations: the lack of space in which to play and to achieve 
some self-expression; the constant restraint of looking after 
other children, the very limited opportunities to move out of the 
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neighbourhood or from an uninteresting job.t These are the 
kind of frustrations for which there are no satisfactory compen- 
sations. Also, the state of bewilderment as to what his wants are 
must be experienced by the individual as a blockage or barrier. 
Aggression is all around him, and when his own store is set 
alight a violent explosive reaction is for him and for his group 
‘normal’. 

(i) ‘Leaving the field’. From the point of view of the compari- 
son of this group with the Public School group, or with the 
middle class as generally defined, the most striking characteristic 
(and the most irritating for outsiders dealing with members of 
the group) is that of escaping from a situation when it is con- 
sidered unpleasant or uninteresting. Looking at this hypothetical 
child from birth to biological maturity we see that he never faces 
up to a particular circumstance which does not please him. He 
Tuns from the spasmodic punishment of his home, truants from 
school, leaves his evacuation billet, lies, changes his work, takes 
unofficial leave from the Army or obtains his discharge by some 
underhand method, abandons the girl he has made pregnant, 
leaves his wife and family. With no standards of ‘duty’ and no 
effective conscience an individual may be expected not to deal 
with unpleasant or indifferent situations in a thorough fashion, 
but there are ways of dealing with these situations other than 
running away. Alternative methods are those of ‘frontal attack’, 
where an attempt is made to alter the situation. The choice of 
the escape method which is made by all except deviants in this 
area seems to result from the cumulative experiences of child- 
hood and from the evident lack of courage displayed by these 
people.? 

1 Lewin and his collaborators write, * A narrow space of free movement 
seems to be equivalent to pressure, and, in this way, creates tension. At the 
same time the barriers prevent locomotion, thus providing the restraining 


forces necessary for building up higher tension’ (60, p- 225). See also 
Fromm (40), p. 21, footnote 1. 


* It would be interesting to see figures giving the incidence among the 
people of the area of psychoses and Psychoneuroses, both occupational and 
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D. PROBLEMS AND APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES 


There remain to be considered inconsistencies and problems, 
an embarrassingly large number of which are apparent. . 

(a) Problems concerning sex. When the young girls are so 
obviously disturbed by sex, and regard it as distasteful, it is at 
first difficult to understand their efforts to obtain husbands; their 
present-giving, letter-writing, money-lending. Why indeed do 
the girls marry at all? Some contributing causes may be sug- 
gested. There does not appear to be any place in this society for 
unmarried or unattached women, and in the course of this study 
no such woman beyond the age of twenty-one years was met, 
and the only one reported by informants was at the time of the 
study a patient in a mental hospital. For a young girl brought up 
in conditions of constant crowding, and with no interests or 
leisure-time activities beyond the cinema and dance hall, the 
prospect of growing old alone must be even less attractive than 
it is for girls in other sections of the community, and the pressure 
from her own anxieties plus the expectation of her group pos- 
sibly outweigh her sexual worries. Undoubtedly the girls report 
that they ‘fall in love’; in spite of ignorance, fear, and disgust, 
their sexual drives are constantly stimulated and under the 
promptings of cinema and magazine it is not surprising that 
these underprivileged girls seek romance and grasp it, if only for 
a brief time. However, in keeping with the personality trends 
postulated above, the impression given by an engaged girl is 
that she is not in love with the man but with a man. It is as if a 
girl is determined to attract a partner, and when one is attracted 
She is prepared to fall in love with him; there is little evidence 
of deep, permanent, and tender emotional involvement.* 


associated with the traumata of war. Unfortunately such figures are not 
available, but we may suspect that the avoidance of the unpleasant may go 
as far as flight into severe psychopathological conditions. 

1 This falling in love with the available man is not uncommon of course 
in other sections of the broad culture. 
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A contributing factor to marriage is the pregnancy of an un- 
married girl, but this in itself raises a problem. If the main 
desire in the girls is for marriage and not for sexual satisfaction, 
why do so many single girls become pregnant? The information 
possessed is not sufficient to answer these questions, but perhaps 
a little speculation may be permitted. It seems quite possible 
that much of the premarital intercourse takes place without the 
full or conscious consent of the girl. Members of the youth club 
have been observed in rough play where a girl is roughly handled 
by one, or more than one, boy; this violent play seems to excite 
the boys beyond their control and there is no doubt that the 
girls are frightened at times. One wonders what is the climax of 
this behaviour when there is no club leader to intervene. Boys 
have also been observed deliberately getting a girl to drink too 
much, and again there is the question of what happens outside 
the club. 

There are two problems which concern married women. The 
first is parallel to that of the girls’ determination to marry and 
is posed by the question: if sexual intercourse is not a source of 
pleasure to married women why do many of them have constant 
sexual affaires? The only answer which is plausible in the light 
of the material presented in the previous chapter is that these 
affaires are a form of Prostitution. It is also possible that girls 
and women who have very early feelings of rejection find in sex 
a satisfaction of a need to be wanted. The other problem is how 
to explain the obscenity of the married women. Again no ade- 
quate explanation offers itself, although this obscenity may be 
understood as an aggressive response to marriage, remember Ing 
that if aggression is inhibited by the fear of consequent punish- 
ment it very often changes not only its object but also its form 
of expression. (Dollard, etc. (30), pp. 32-3.) 

(b) Problems concerning food. What is the significance of food 
to this child? Why is it wasted, stolen, fussed about, eaten in 
enormous quantities? The obvious inference is that there is some 
oral complex here but any full interpretation along these lines 
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requires more detailed information about infantile experience 
than is presented in this study. However, one important point is 
clear: the baby is fed when it cries, therefore it is more than 
likely that it is fed when it is not hungry but is crying for some 
other reason. In this case food must become associated with 
stimuli other than hunger, fear for instance, and anger, and eat- 
ing may become a response to such stimuli. Also, food is prob- 
ably associated with frustration because it is not the response to 
which the crying behaviour is directed. For the child food prob- 
ably acquires a highly complex symbolic value. 

(c) Problems concerning sphincter control. This slum area pro- 
vides a good example of a lack of concern over the child’s 
elimination. There is no worry over being clean or dry early, or 
on special times or even places, particularly in the relief of bladder 
tension. And yet the adolescents, and observation suggests the 
adults too, have considerable anxiety in a situation which has 
barriers between them and a toilet even where there is no long 
time period involved. There is no evidence that the lax, non- 
compulsive attitude results in a highly satisfactory, although late, 
control over urinary function, for this need has to be satisfied as 
immediately as all others. The only lead into this problem is the 
Superficial one of the lack in many houses of proper toilet facili- 
ties, a lack which may make the control of urination one focus 
for anxiety, 

(d) Absence of overt signs of fear in a children’s bullying situa- 
tion. In the course of the field work informants were often heard 
to remark on the apparent inconsistency between the fear of 
Physical violence and the absence of manifestations of fear when 
a child is being roughly bullied by another. This possibly follows 
from the very strong in-group-out-group sentiment in the area, 
a sentiment which is often exaggerated when the members of a 
Society are very insecure. The older children who bully are mem- 


MU is interesting to note that oral fixations are associated by some 
clinicians with the development of Depressive Psychoses, e.g. Fenichel (34, 
chapter 10), and Dicks (26, pp. 210-11). 
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bers of the neighbourhood group, and presumably the assault 
stops short of actual bodily injury. A different situation exists 
when an outsider or an outside gang is the attacker; this is the 
out-group and there are no holds barred.? 

(e) The depressions. The main problem here seems to be 
whether the depressed phases, so common in children, ado- 
lescents, and adults, represent a significant personality disorder 
or whether they are a straightforward reaction to the life- 
circumstances of the people. The problem will probably only be 
solved by accepting both explanations. There is no doubt that 
the environment is very poor, and there is so little in a London 
slum to produce gladness that perhaps it would be abnormal not 
to react with depression. On the other hand, there are in the ex 
periences of a given child a large number of factors found in 
psychological research to lead to serious maladjustment. From 
this follows the question: is the child in this slum who displays 
textbook signs of maladjustment deviant or abnormal? The 
answer depends upon the concept of normality which is accepted. 
The two concepts in common psychological use are the clinical, 
according to which evaluations are made on the basis of happi- 
ness, integration and richness, and the statistical, according to 
which a ‘normal’ personality is one which falls within a certain 
range of frequencies within a cultural distribution. If clinical 
normality is meant by the above question then the answer 1S, 
yes, this child is maladjusted and therefore abnormal. But 
research in social anthropology and social psychology has shown 
it to be a mistake to apply the one clinical norm to a number of 
different cultures, and that in cross-cultural studies the most use- 
ful concept of normality and of deviance is the statistical. If the 
present research is found to support hypothesis one, that sub- 


“In a case of out-group attack the members of the area feel able to call 
on the police for help, an action they never take when the trouble is con 
fined to the in-group. During a panic in the youth club when an attack 
was expected from a gang of a neighbouring borough, the club members 
urged the club leader to call in the police. 
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cultures exist, then it is probable that when a complex culture is 
studied the norm for each of its sub-cultures will vary to a degree 
dependent upon the extent of the difference among the sub- 
cultural patterns of life. In this case the slum child may be normal 
for his group and may be making a good adjustment in that it 
is the adjustment approved by his group. But the point can be 
made that whether or not the child is normal within his group 
he is a deviant in the eyes of other social groups because his 
adjustment and the qualities he develops are often inconvenient 
for these other groups. 
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THE BACKGROUND STUDY 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL GROUP 


HE first practical problem encountered in this section of 

the research was the obtaining of a sample. The require- 

ments were clear: young men and women between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five years who had been to Public Schools 
of high repute and status similar to those attended by the 
Rorschach subjects. The Registrars of two University Colleges 
were kind enough in the one case to supply names of, in the 
other to forward letters to, suitable subjects. Thus letters were 
sent to a number of ex-Public School pupils stating the aims of 
the research, requesting co-operation, and assuring the subjects 
of anonymity. When a subject replied consenting to help, the 
Chassell Experience Variables Record was forwarded with a 
note giving suggestions for its use. 

It was originally planned to use sixty life histories, thirty from 
each sex, but this was not possible; instead the sample consists 
of forty-two, twenty-two from men and twenty from women. 
Twenty-eight of these forty-two responded to a letter sent with 
the help of University Colleges, the remaining fourteen were 
referred by other people. Altogether eighty-nine requests were 
made. Thus the sample represents 47 per cent of the total 
number of persons approached. This is a sufficiently small 
Proportion for any findings to be regarded with caution. The 
percentage is raised to 51 when from the total number of 
persons approached are subtracted persons who were willing to 
assist but worried about final examinations and whom, there- 
fore, the investigator discouraged. The large number of people 


* A Copy of the Chassell Guide may be found in Appendix A. 
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who did not co-operate cannot be attributed to the charac- 

teristics of the Chassell Guide because only fourteen of the 

forty-seven non-cooperators had seen the guide before deciding 

against the task. There was no difference in readiness of 

response between the sexes. The most frequent reasons offered 

for not co-operating were pressure of work or other responsi- 

bilities, disbelief in the value of psychological study and imme- - 
diate personal worries which the subject was not willing to com- 

municate to a stranger. 

The subjects were told that they might complete the history 
through the post or by personal interview with the investigator; 
only seven chose the latter, five men and two women; frequently 
a subject would state an emphatic preference never to meet the 
Investigator. 

_ When the forty-two completed histories were returned the 
difficult task of analysing the material remained. Although the 
guide is so constructed that the subject may present his history as 
a series of answers to questions, the instructions discourage this 
and very few subjects did so. It was therefore decided to use the 
method adopted by Raven (83) and the statements from each 
history were transferred to index cards. When this was done it 
Was possible to draw up tables giving the frequency of each 
Statement for the group as a whole. Those statements were used 
for generalization which were found too frequently, either in the 
total sample or in a sex group when one sex alone was concerned, 
to be due to chance and the size of the sample. The statements 
are set out below in descending order of statistical significance. 
The sample is small and therefore the differences found to be 
Significant statistically are important ones since the smaller the 
sample the greater must observed differences be if they are to be 
accepted as reliable. Those statements which were not found ina 
Significant number of histories are tabulated in Appendix A. 
They are of considerable interest because it is always impor- 
tant to know not only which aspects of child training seem 
to be cultural imperatives, but also which exist either as 
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alternatives or as completely free choices for individual 
selection. 

After the first reading of the table of statements certain 
points relevant to the method and the whole research will be 
seen. ` 

(1) The information does not parallel closely in form that 
gained from a field study of a small slum area. That is to say, the 
statements listed above are not worded in the same manner as 
are the numbered statements in the ‘typical’ slum life history, 
nor is there an exact correspondence in the life areas covered. 
This correspondence could have been greatly increased if the 
slum study had been completed before the Public School section 
was initiated and the results used to frame headings for a life 
history guide. It is believed, however, that while that would have 
resulted in a neater presentation it would also have given rise to 
a grave danger of prejudicing the results. Not only might dif- 
ferences between the groups have been exaggerated but also 
they might have been completely overlooked because the form 
of behaviour or the subjective experience had no counterpart in 
the slum. The Chassell Guide, in spite of its disadvantages of 
length, American vocabulary and references to problems of 
adjustment, has the great virtue of reminding the subject of a 
great many facets of experience and thus making possible a very 
full account of his own individual experiences with any omis- 
sions in no way due to the bias of the research worker fresh 
from the study of another social group. 

(2) There are certain gaps in the data, particularly in the area 
of infancy and early childhood. This was anticipated when the 
life history method was selected. People do not know what 
methods were used to train them in cleanliness, to wean them, 
to control the masturbation of early childhood, and the life 
history guide realizes this and does not ask the subject to per- 
form impossible feats of remembering. For information on the 
earliest years it is necessary, in the circumstances, to be content 
with the data obtained from the Nursery Training College. 
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(3) Not only in form is this information different from that in 
the slum section, but also in quality. All the statements in this 
section are based upon the subjective reports of members of the 
group being studied. Although this means that the specific 
details of the circumstances in which the subjects grew up may 
not have corresponded with the descriptions given, the subjec- 
tive report is extremely important because in the development of 
a personality what happens to the subject may be no more im- 
portant than what he believes happens to him and his consequent 
responses. Again, although the histories of all the subjects seem 
to show a genuine effort to be honest, in evaluating the informa- 
tion some allowance should be made for the limitations of the 
subjects’ insight; for example, when they rate themselves as 
tolerant or able to assess their own performances objectively. In 
these cases the subjects may be revealing their ideal personalities 
rather than their real. 

(4) It is possible that the subject’s replies may reflect the con- 
ventional ideals of his group rather than the specific conditions 
existing in his own family and friendship clique. This is a possi- 
bility which may be particularly suspected when a hundred per 
cent of either sex report a given experience, e.g. all young men 
report that they go their own way in the face of parental objec- 
tion. In other words some of the statements may be describing 
the ideal pattern of the sub-culture rather than providing an 
account of the actual behaviour of individuals within the group. 
In the context of this research this problem does not seem to be 
serious because just as subjective interpretation of experiences is 
a powerful formative influence so the view a subject has of a 
‘correct’ structure of any situation (e.g. mother-son relation) 
and the ‘correct’ response to this (son’s disregard of mother’s 
opposition) cannot fail to influence both actual behaviour and 
trait development. The norm of ‘real’ behaviour will approxi- 
mate the ideal norm, with the range of individual variation 
relatively narrow in times of great cultural stability, and relatively 
great when there is change or breakdown in the culture. 
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THE LIFE HISTORY DATA 


j " es 
1. Data which cannot be expressed in percentag 


67 
9 yrs. S.D. 4 
Average age of mother when subject born D um S.D. e 
Average age of father when subject born x 2/21, range x 
Average number of children in family . 3-09 yrs., range 
Average length of time between siblings . 


2. Data expressed in percentage of total histories 


of, of 
% of 96 of oa 
Boys Girls 
n ee v. oys 24 
Position of subject in family: 28 
3 . 23 26 
Only child . 4l 10 9 
Older of two i 5 35 i 5 
Younger of two 9 = 4 
Oldest of three or more " E s 18 10 2 
‘Youngest of three or more " . à 5 20 1 
Intermediate position À . : : 
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(a) Statements significant below the 5 per cent levelt 
% of % of % of 
Boys Girls Total 


Mother's personal ambitions satisfied — . .90 80 86 
When mother opposes decision subject goes own 

way. ít " : e : 100 83 93 
Mother confides in subject . s 3 .82 95 88 
Subject can view mother objectively . UU: W E 
Father ambitious — . š : . «Wi «85 — 29 
Father's personal ambitions satisfied a 277 i00 9 
When father opposes decision subject goes own 

way. " 2 100 75 88 


Father had little opportunity for seeing subject . 91 — 80 86 


Father interested in subject . .82 95 88 
Subject punished occasionally or rarely. s yip 20 AE 
Parents welcome friends at home . s .82 100 90 
Subject has little or no responsibility in the home 91 OSE 303 
Responsibility in the home voluntary i : 90 83 
Work in the home accepted and/or enjoyed .59 90 74 
Parents conservative . i á 3 .86 100 93 
One or both parents a professing Christian? . S 95 83 
Parents concerned with subject’s religious educa- 

tion x : z , ; . YS 96 
Subject has a sense of sin and/or guilt — . aT 390) ESS 
Subject tolerant " d » £ 2:95 90 93 
Sex information now complete  . P . 86 95 90 
Sex information now accurate e 1 .95 100 98 
Subject not unattractive — . 5 ; . 91 80 86 
Enjoys company of opposite sex. . : 7] 90 83 


One or more emotional attachment to opposite sex 73 — 75 — 74 


1 To test for significance the observed frequencies of the statements were 
compared with chance frequencies assumed to be one-half of the possible 
maximum, i.e. for the total sample the chance frequency was taken to be 
twenty-one. Chi-squared was used and in all computations raw scores 
Were of course used and not percentages. In the text percentages are given 
because of the difference in the number of subjects of each sex. 

? More mothers than fathers interested in religion. See statements in 
Appendix A. 
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% of hof % of 
Boys Girls Total 


Wishes to marry . s 2 . .82 90 86 
Physical condition perfect or nearly so . .86 90 88 
Competent athlete — . : ? E . 86 75 81 
Interested in fitness and a healthy way of life . 77 90 88 
Parents desired school success for subject Ai 90 83 
Parents wish subject to be a success in his work . 91 95 93 
Subject desires success : : A .86 70 79 
Likes to exercise authority . k , - 73 80 76 
Wants security ý : a A . 64 85 74 
Has made a good vocational adjustment . .82 90 86 
Always opportunity for play with age-mates — . 9] 90 90 
Always at least one close friend — . z . 86 75 81 
A good mixer with all kinds of people . . 86 90 88 
Subject is contented . é s 82 100 90 


(b) Statements which show a group trend and might prove statisti- 
cally significant were a larger sample taken. 


(Significance below the 10 per cent and above the 5 per cent level.) 


% Of hof % of 


Boys Girls Total 

Father older than mother : 5 - 68 65 67 
Mother extremely interested in subject , . 68 70 69 
Mother encourages and does not resent indepen- 

dentdecisions — , : 3 ; - 64 75 69 
Mother either severe or very firm . " ; 85 80 67 
Father either severe or very firm , z -59 80 69 
Father emotionally stable `, : , -68 75 71 
Father rarely or never displays affection . .91 60 71 
Absolute obedience demanded by parents 55 80 67 
Subject obeyed conscientiously ^ . 7T! 60 69 
Subject enjoyed living away from home 73. 60 67 
Feels the need for religious security s 59 75 67 
As a child curious about Sex and interested 77 55 67 
Worked well at school " i 68 70 69 
Always had plenty of companionship 64 80 71 
Feels socially successful e s 73 70 71 
Has periodic depressions i 73 70 71 
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% of % of % of 
Boys Girls Total 


Broken homes 1 AS 5 5 
More than three children in fanily : 5 10 7 
Mother working outside home when subject a child 0 0 0 
Mother now working outside the home  . mE) 10 10 
Mother insists her plans for subject be carried out. 0 5 D 
As a child subject idealized mother ‘ 29; 300 5 
Father insists his plans for subject be carried out. 14 — 20 — 17 
Subject now idealizes mother ; 2 «18 20) 19 
Subject now afraid of father x ; . 9 15 12 
Much overt conflict between parents : z dA 5 12 
Conflict with parents in adolescence 5 « 18 10 14 
Subject would like more home life E x 0 2 
Subject anxious to leave home à A «323 10 17 
Very homesick when first left home è v 18 20 19 
Subject receives no financial aid from parents . 30 5 2 
Has a strong propagandist tendency : . 14 5 10 
Felt free to ask parents questions on sex . SN. c 
Sucked thumb : : : ` u 27. 15 T2 
Was wet in the night. g " s n 2 10 21 
Both sucked thumb and wet bed  . ^ . 14 10 12 
Homosexual practices now . - a . 14 0 9 
Has been object of homosexual assault  . . 9 10 10 
Feels guilt over sexual experiences E 2 5 17 
No emotional attachments to opposite sex x ay 25 26 
Always opportunity to meet members of opposite. 

sex. 9. 30. B 
Feels no physical attraction when with a member 

of the opposite sex à : à 2 d 10 7 
Wishes to be obscure ‘ $ F 0) 10 5 
Marked ideals of service — . : ; | 10 19 
Overestimates own performance . ^ . 14 10 12 
Easily ‘upset’ : s ] 179 25 17 
Displays anger overtly : g j : 9 10 0 
Concentrates on self-correction — . . - 23 20 26 
Worries about making decisions . : «9 10 10 
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OUTLINE OF TYPICAL EXPERIENCES 
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He may or may not be prepared for the new birth, but in later 
years he will not recall being disturbed by the event and at the 
time his daily routine is little affected. 

There is not very much overt conflict between his parents. 
Occasional disagreements arise but there are no violent scenes 
and at no time any physical acts of aggression. The amount of 
sibling conflict is neither constant nor violent; from the indivi- 
dual histories it seems to be dependent upon the circumstances 
of the home and to be more frequent between children of the 
same sex. 

Discipline in the home is consistent. Certain forms of beha- 
viour, such as rudeness to parents, are known by the child to be 
‘wrong’, and once he has learned this he knows punishment will 
follow the occurrence of such behaviour. His parents insist upon 
obedience to their wishes and he obeys conscientiously from an 
early age; he is seldom punished. Even in adolescence there is 
no stormy conflict between child and parents. 

Both parents are very interested in the child’s development, 
although there is no great display of affection by the mother and 
almost none by the father. The impression gained from reading 
the life histories is that the child is loved at a distance, i.e. there 
is little bodily contact. His mother is, however, very concerned 
in his development and as he grows older gives him the impres- 
sion of talking intimately with him about her own concerns. 
With the possible exception of his first five years when father and 
child may enjoy playing together, he sees little of his father. 
Most of the time the latter is away at his business or professional 
offices and when he is at home either the child is in bed or the 
father is wanting peace for more work or for relaxation. A child 
grows up feeling respect rather than affection for his father. At 
some time between his seventh and thirteenth birthday, prob- 
ably at about eight or nine, the child is sent away from home to 
a boarding school. At this school his education is even more 
formal and he is given very good instruction. The very strong 
impression is gained from the histories that once he has gone to 
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e the 
school his parents relinquish the role of mentors as vid 
Breater part of the discipline to the school. Emphasi satel 
at school on being an ‘all-rounder’; success in games gellin 
in study is advocated. The child’s parents want him x et 
his school, and he himself works well at his studies = epo 
competent in games, growing up to believe that Wo th s lud 
ness are primary virtues. At his school as in his oe ind: 
Tequired to be obedient, to keep rules, to submit to di - ider 
and to take his Proper place in a hierarchy of new boys, My 
boys, prefects, masters, and headmaster. He is aperia and 
ascend this hierarchy and, in doing so, to develop omm P 
Tesponsibility. At this school also, he is taught the idea E i to 
Social group, to keep whatever rules apply to a oe ie 
contend only with equals, to accept defeat, to be honest, 


: d 
loyal. These ideals do not conflict with those he had already 
begun to learn at home. 


All day and during the night, in class-room, on the playing 
fields, in dormitory, 


he is at school among a group of sont i 
Sex. For a boy it is a change from a predominantly feminin 
world to one composed enti 
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at school, but from the manner in which he later discusses these 
attachments it appears that he is taught by authorities that 
physical manifestations of such attachments are wrong and there- 
fore he conceals his feelings. Although he does not have an 
opportunity to associate with the opposite sex until he leaves 
school (at about eighteen), when he does meet girls he enjoys 
their company, has no worries about his ability to attract femi- 
nine admirers, is able to engage in the by-play of sex, to fall in 
love, and makes plans for eventual marriage. He feels that his 
sexual information is both complete and accurate. 

The confidence the individual expresses in his relations with 
the opposite sex is present in other areas of his life. From earliest 
childhood he plays with other people of his own age, he feels 
accepted by them, and likes theircompanionship. He makes close 
friends as well as acquaintances, and as an adolescent he feels 
able to mix with all kinds of people without awkwardness. 
Socially he feels that he is a success, that other people like him 
and recognize his good points. 

In the vocational sphere he is allowed to make his own 
choice. His parents may put forward suggestions for a career, 
but he believes that he follows their suggestions only if they 
coincide with his own inclinations. When deciding upon his 
future career he is influenced by several wishes. He wants to be 
a definite success, he wants both security and social status, he 
wants to exercise authority or at least not be under the authority 
of someone else. He has no marked ideals of service; his aim is 
‘success’, but he does not want this success ‘at any cost’ to 
others. He feels that he is able to assess his own performances 
with considerable objectivity. Once he has selected his future job 
he feels confident that he can achieve his aim and avoid frustra- 
tion. 

As the child grows up he feels that he rules his behaviour 
according to his own individual standards and not to those of 
an external group. Tolerance he regards as the greatest virtue 
and he does not have any strong desire to influence the opinions 
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of other people. He does feel, however, the need for SOHIS 
genuine religious faith which he believes would increase his satis- 
factions. This faith he does not necessarily attain, although at 
least one of his parents is sincerely religious, or professes to 
be so, and has made sure that he has had some religious 
instruction. I. 
As a late adolescent or young adult he is contented with his 
life and with his own personality; he realizes that he has certain 
faults but does not Worry very much about these, although he is 
at pains to inhibit his anger and aggressiveness. He believes that 
he is generally calm emotionally, and that this calm is not easily 
destroyed. He has, however, periodic depressions which are deep 


and which, while they last, make him feel unhappy and worth- 
less. 


among the life histories, 


Sex differences. There are certain differences between the 
Sexes: 


(a) Sex differences Which are statistically significant at or 
below the 5 per cent level. 


As a child a boy is more likely to Play with his father but less 
likely to be gi i i i 


e 
not enjoy his home life as 


an the fath 
son who is being enlightened. A boy is 


tends to have either a strong service 
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girl tries to combine a service motive with a desire to be a 
success and makes the former conditional upon the latter. 

(b) Sex differences present but with statistical significance be- 
tween the 10 per cent and 5 per cent levels. 

A. boy is less likely to idealize his father, less likely to be a 
sincere believer in any branch of the Christian faith, and much 
more likely to become a professed atheist or agnostic. A boy is 
more likely to obtain sex information from other children and 
Sources not considered respectable, and he is more likely to 
enjoy sexually toned experience with the opposite sex. A boy is 
less likely to report being disturbed by criticism. 

At this stage as a rough generalization of these differences it 
may be said that the boy is more independent. It seems possible 
to infer that sex-typing of the children begins early in this social 
group, even before the entrance into a single-sex school; the 
little girl is treated differently from her brother, the difference 
being seen most clearly perhaps in the relation with the father. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL MATERIAL 


This seems an appropriate point to present the information 
gained from the Nursery Nurses' Training College, the descrip- 
tion of ideal methods of treating young children. The procedures 
here described have not changed in any fundamental manner for 
at least the last thirty years. Nurses were interviewed who had 
taken their training within the last ten years and as much as 
twenty-five years ago, and their instruction did not vary 
noticeably from that which is now taught to young trainees, with 
the one exception of the nursery school practice which is much 
less formal than it was even five years ago. Where present-day 
practice is different from that of ten years ago the older method 
is described because it would have been current when the sub- 
jects of both the life histories and the Rorschach tests were 
infants. 

Before the National Health Act mothers preferred to have 
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their babies at home with a trained midwife in attendance d 
doctor for the delivery. Failing this the birth would. take A 
in a private nursing home. The midwife would remain in a a 
dance until the baby was one month old, when the eei t i 
engage a nursery nurse or take over the care of the child e eu 
If no midwife were engaged the mother would remain vn d 
nursing home for two to three weeks. Sometimes she mig dto 
to a post-natal nursing home until she felt sufficiently reste 


resume her home duties. The baby would sleep in a room of its 
own almost from birth. 


the sucking became excessive. 
ilet training began very early. The child was held out at 


for ‘dosing’; if it wa: 
Children were expected to be dry both night and day between 
two and two and a half years, 

Young children were 


given plent 
were employed she woui 


y of cuddling, but if a nurse 
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jealous, even when from the observer’s point of view he was 
given no less love and attention; this jealousy disappeared quite 
soon. 

Fresh air and rest were considered of primary importance. 
Children were taken out, first in prams, then as toddlers, into 
parks or country lanes, and only the heaviest of rain prevented 
these walks. It was believed that children out for these walks 
should be encouraged to become friends so that a child with no 
siblings of acompanionable age would have some play with others 
of his own age. As well as the daily walk there was the daily rest 
period, the amount of sleep insisted upon varying with the needs 
of the individual child. 

The official head of the house was the father, although the 
mother made the major decisions to do with the children. It was 
believed that when in difficulties she should refer the trouble- 
some matter to the father as final arbiter. Thus the father had 
the power of final veto and was the major disciplinary force. In 
matters of discipline the emphasis was upon behaving well or 
being isolated in some way because behaviour did not measure 
up to the standard of other people present, or the standard ap- 
propriate to the occasion. At times a slap was considered permis- 
sible and desirable. Consistent discipline was the ideal and it was 
believed that only with consistency of rewards and punish- 
ments could a child be secure. 

Aggressiveness on the part of a child was considered wrong, 
and its wrongness pointed out to the child, emphasis being put 
on not being unkind to others. This teaching of the ethics of 
behaviour was characteristic of child rearing. Crying was stopped 
as soon as possible. Children were given toys and a special 
‘cuddly’ toy was given to each child and became a special 
treasure. 

Independence in such activities as dressing and undressing 
began at about five years; before this the child was attended to 
by nurse or mother. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
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group it is not possible to build a complete or des 
picture of the resulting personalities. However, bui 
certain experiences revealed by the information which des S A 
considerable developmental significance, and from a knowle à i 
of these together with the Rorschach material, it should be is 
sible to infer a sufficient number of personality trends to ma 
possible comparison with the results from the slum group. 


| "ROM the data given by the life histories of the Public School 


A. CONSIDERATION OF THE LIFE EXPERIENCES 


The most psycholo 


gically significant aspects of the life of a 
child in this group ap 


pear to be the following. 
1. A stable home and parents who want him. 
2. The rather clearly defined roles of the parents and the 
probable changing 


of these when the child enters boarding 
school. 


3. Firm, consistent discipline which b 


egins almost from birth, 
toilet training, an 


d is continued through 

4. The break to bo 
exclusively one-sex po 
equal social Status, its 


arding schoo] 
pulation of ch 
teaching ofa 


nature. 
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From a study of the nature and operation of these features it 
seems possible, using psychological principles, to infer these per- 
sonality characteristics: a strict super-ego, an acceptance of 
authority, a satisfactory sexual development, a basic anxiety 
overlaid with conscious feelings of security and confidence. 
Given direct expression in the life histories are ambition, periodic 
depressions, and certain sex differences. 

As the above inferences are not as clear as those drawn from 
the slum material their justification must be considered care- 
fully. 

(a) The strict super-ego is the most obvious characteristic of 
the Public School child. It is a necessary result of the home cir- 
cumstances and it is reinforced by the school experiences. If we 
again apply the Davis and Havighurst criteria for the develop- 
ment of an effective conscience, it can be seen immediately that 
the parents have affection for their child and the child realizes 
this, and at the same time the parents clearly define good and 
bad behaviour. Discipline is firm, it is consistent, and it 
begins almost from birth (the feeding and cleanliness training). 
At school this discipline is even more rigorous and punishment 
for detected infringement is inevitable and often severe. The fact 
that during childhood an individual is seldom punished seems to 
point to early conformity and internalization of standards, in 
other words to an early development of an effective super-ego. 
It is, therefore, quite understandable that the young adult fol- 
lows his own conscience and does not feel that he is influenced 
by external standards (although these may be the same) and 
does not feel tempted to change his own convictions when these 
are challenged. There is also implied here the probability that 
the ex-Public School pupil will not conform to the standards and 
customs of any other social group no matter how powerful in 
the community this other group may be. 

(b) The acceptance of authority is not unqualified. Both at 
home and later at school, the child has to take his place in an 
1 See p. 83. 
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authoritarian hierarchy; he learns to obey other people. But the 
homogeneity of the group in which he grows up means that the 
notions of right and wrong which are held by those in authority 
are also his own, kept active by his super-ego, and that therefore 
little conflict is aroused. If in later life he enters a situation in 
which he is subject to an authority which asserts rights and 
wrongs differing from his own it seems likely that he will resist 
such authority. The degree to which he will accept the authority 
of others is influenced by the encouragement he receives at his 
Public School to develop initiative and to assume responsibility. 
In the words of one subject, ‘The school does not actually teach 


initiative and leadership, but if a man has it in him then the 
school will bring it out’. 


(c) To postulate a satisfactory sexual development may seem 
to be a mistake in view o 


f the way in which the child receives his 
sex information and the artificially segregated nature of a long 
period of his life with the undoubted incidence of homosexual 
practices. But a child in this group has few difficulties in the 


with his own sex. Although the father is 
seldom seen at home he i i 


í í the nearest to manhood 
and those who, in the hierarchy of the school, play a role similar 

er. There is incontrover- 
boy develops em, 


School many boys experiment with 
Suggested here that these 
Inversion, g directing of the 
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libido to the same sex. If this were so, many boys on leaving 
school would continue their homosexual exploits. This is not the 
case. Also few would become actively interested in members of 
the opposite sex and be able to indulge in the ‘normal’ by-play 
of sex and in successful heterosexual intercourse, and from the 
histories we know that many boys do the latter and all but one 
the former. It seems more probable that with a firm same-sex 
identification, a sex instruction from age-mates, a developing 
sexual drive and an absence of members of the opposite sex, the 
homosexual practices are no more significant than any other 
kind of sexual exploration, and give rise to the same degree of 
anxiety. The attachments to others of the same sex may be partly 
explained by the anxiety felt in the emotional sphere of personal 
relations with the sudden removal of the child from his parents. 
This removal is discussed below and it is sufficient here to state 
that possibly the child at boarding school has a need for some- 
one to love. For a girl the process of identifying with her own 
sex is similarly facilitated. She is less likely to spend time with 
her father before she goes to school and has her mother (or 
nurse) for a constant model and love object. In only one feminine 
history was there displayed a difficulty over same-sex identifica- 
tions and this was in the history of a girl who had rejected her 
mother thoroughly and given all her affection to her father and 
older brother. 

For these young people sex does not seem to be a sphere of 
important conflict and is certainly not consciously experienced 
as such by those subjects who were willing to co-operate in this 
research. The majority cannot recall fears or worries in connec- 
tion with their early learning about sex, nor with their explora- 
tions into sexual sensations. They are not anxious with members 
of the opposite sex. The boys seem to accept sex as another form 
of self-expression; the girls do not write about it as a pleasure in 
the same positive way; with one exception they seem to consider 
it something to be taken for granted, or at least they do not 
reveal their emotional attitude to sex. The histories give the 
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impression that sex means little emotionally to these Jeue 
women although they have in many cases taken pains to ga 

intellectual understanding. Perhaps the absence of avowed con- 
flict in the field of sex which seems so evident in the histories e 
due partly to the fact that the child learns about sex at ue 
Where shortly after, or Sometimes at the same time, he stu ue 

subjects such as biology and zoology which place ET 
in a reassuring perspective. Although it is possible that in Es 
respect the histories are rather superficial, and limited to wha 

these people have felt encouraged to be conscious of, it is un- 
likely that a serious anxiety or disturbance in the sphere 


of sex could remain unnoticed in, or unrevealed by, the total 
histories. 


(d) Anxiety and insecurity. 
anxiety and insecurity is not 
Public School child seems bo 
certain aspects of his life wh 
anxieties. The baby is fed to 
an early age before the child 
the demands made upon it 


The question of the presence of 
a simple one to answer, since the 
th secure and insecure. There are 
ich clearly seem to make for deep 
schedule, toilet training is begun at 
is old enough either to understand 

or to exert the necessary muscular 
control. The beginning of boarding-school life is probably a 
traumatic experience. The child leaves a small family group and 
a known routine and enters an environment in which he does 
not know what to do or i 


d and upon whom 

3 indeed they are the people 
who sent him to School. c NM sud Shed fre o dy 
sick? A possible answer is 
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new life quite quickly, and it again provides for him the security 
of a clearly defined path. There is possibly also a degree of 
security for him in the company of his peers. Although within 
school the child achieves these securities it is very doubtful 
whether his basic anxiety is ever dissipated. It may be questioned 
whether such supports as are provided for a child in a boarding 
school can make up for the loss of close contact with parents ; 
also, the early necessity to become independent of the family is 
probably anxiety-producing. It does seem possible, however, 
that here is an example of early childhood experiences being to 
some extent counteracted or compensated for by later ex- 
periences. For in addition to the features of school life which 
help to reduce anxiety the child is able to leave school knowing 
that his social background is in status equal to or higher than 
that of any other person he meets, and that his preparation has 
been such that he can make plans for his future with optimism. 
It is in the sphere of emotional relations with other people that 
his insecurity is most likely to reveal itself; in less intimate 
spheres he has been sufficiently well equipped to feel confident. 

The boarding school is perhaps the most powerful instrument 
of the social group in forming the personality of its members. It 
loosens ties of dependence between child and parents and it 
prepares the child for his adult social role. Parents tend to be- 
come associated with special occasions and holidays, they be- 
come rewarding figures to the school child rather than punishing. 
It is possible that he does not need to continue an ambivalent 
attitude towards them and can grow up and away from them 
with relatively little emotional conflict, greatly helped by the 
long absences from home and the moral support of his school 
peers. At school he is taught the code of behaviour of his group, 
and the group-approved goals. The teaching is all the more effec- 
tive because it is communicated by the examples of others as well 
as in more formal ways, and because the group as well as the 
school authorities holds out promises of rewards (in-group 
friendship and promotion in the hierarchy) and punishments 
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(relegation to an out-group and no promotion) sufficiently 
powerful to motivate learning. 

(e) When the sex differences are considered it is seen that many 
of them could be explained by the hypothesis that a boy is more 
secure than a girl and consequently more able to be independent 
in thought and behaviour. The girl keeps more within the estab- 
lished institutions of family and church, and it also seems pos- 
sible that her family shelters her more, e.g. many more girls than 
boys were given sex instruction by their mothers because ‘as I 
Was going to school so young I had to learn these facts before I 
was told the wrong things’; and more affection is displayed 
towards a girl than to her brother. It is extremely probable that 
the school continues and emphasizes the sex differences begun 
in the home. In the absence of extensive research into the policies 
of Public Schools it is not possible to make any statements about 
the differences in the kind of influences which surround children 
of opposite sexes in School, but, for what it is worth, the impres- 
sion gained from reports of six schools, two for girls and four for 
boys, was that the boys’ Public School encourages initiative, 


Tesponsibility, and independence to a much greater extent than 


does the independent school for girls. 
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THE PERSONALITY TESTS 


the descriptions of the personalities of the members of the 

two social groups as revealed by a study of the Rorschach 
records of school children. For those who are interested in the 
detailed work behind these general results a full account of the 
analysis and interpretation of the records may be found in Ap- 
pendix B, together with statistical validation of group dif- 
ferences. Here the final results are given in a non-technical form 
which makes possible a comparison with the life history material. 


[: this chapter are the general results of the personality tests; 


A. RORSCHACH RECORDS FROM A CITY SLUM 


The sample from a depressed urban area or slum consisted of 
sixty children drawn from an elementary school, a secondary 
modern, and a grammar school, and from the junior and youth 
clubs of the social work settlement. (For details of the composi- 
tion of this sample see Appendix B.) All the children were living 
and had always lived in the area studied. With the exception of 
three girls, members of the junior club, none of the children had 
met the tester prior to the testing situation. 

The records show a marked homogeneity in the personalities 
of the children which allows of considerable generalization and 
provides a remarkably clear picture. The tests indicate that these 
young people are making an adjustment which is orientated 
towards the outside world rather than one which rests on a 
developed acquaintance with their own impulses and the hand- 
ling of these impulses by fantasy and introspection. This could 
be expressed, rather crudely perhaps, by saying that the children 
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are extraverted rather than introverted. They do not have c 
inner life, indeed their imaginative activity is meagre and limi a , 
nor do they seem to have very strong potentialities to —-— 
one. But there are signs of a potentiality for greater introvers! 
should the environment permit and encourage this. sion 
It is possible that the subjects possess considerable ambiti i 
of a qualitative as opposed to a quantitative kind. This ambitio 


they can probably never achieve because they have little o sil 
creative power, and in general only a low average intellectu 
ability. 


Although they are predominantly extraverted, they do nd 
show a spontaneity in reacting to the world and the people in 1 i 
Their emotional response is limited and seems to be accom 
panied by a fear of external contacts and a marked attempt as 
achieve control. There is a possibility here that what the records 
are showi 


ing is not so much control as an absence of anything to 
control: that is to say, res 


ponsiveness to the environment 1s 
stunted rather than Suppressed. The amount of control which is 
present is not always efficient; it gives way under stress. The 
ing of general efficiency and also a crude, erup- 


€ hole with little intellectual 
2 es is, however, in a few of 
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the records some evidence of fine awareness in interpersonal 
situations. This evidence is found more often among the boys.) 
If they find a situation disturbing or unpleasant they give the 
easy, obvious response if there is one, or they quickly reject 
the whole situation. It is also interesting to note that these 
records contain many of the original Rorschach signs of 
depression. 

Within these group characteristics certain sex differences 
occur. The girls show more constriction, less spontaneity, and a 
narrower range of interests than the boys; they appear to be, by 
textbook standards, less well adjusted. An outstanding problem 
of interpretation is that one scoring category, that where texture 
effects are used, is found significantly more frequently among 
the boys. No interpretation of this can yet be offered beyond say- 
ing that there has been suggested recently the hypothesis that 
responses using texture have a bearing on the kind of relations 
with the mother established in childhood. The point will be taken 
up later. 

It is now possible to look at these Rorschach results in the 
light of the background study of the slum area from which the 
subjects of the tests were drawn. The analysis of the records was 
completed while the field work was in progress and necessarily 
the same worker carried out both sections of the research. Conse- 
quently there is a possibility that the results of the participant 
observation influenced the interpretation of the tests. In Chap- 
ter II mention was made of the strictness of the rules of scoring 
and interpreting the Rorschach test, and these rules were of 
course strictly observed in this investigation, and since the treat- 
ment of the records was one which used only group trends there 
was no depth interpretation and therefore no opportunity for 
the tester to use very much subjective judgement. While the pos- 
sibility of unconscious bias cannot be ruled out, as it cannot be 
from any research with people, it was reduced to a minimum. 
The correspondence in the results obtained by the two methods 
may be best shown in the following tabular summary: 
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Rorschach Findings 
Sexual disturbance. 


Inadequacy and insecurity. 


Little Tesponsiveness, especially 
emotional. 


Fear of external contacts, 


Explosive reactions, 


Opposition to the environment. 

Poor fantasy content, 

Rejection of the difficult or un- 
pleasant. 

Rorschach signs of depression. 

Rapid reactions, 

Separation fears, 


Absence of spontaneity, 

Extratensive adjustment, 

Average intelligence, 
arked ambition, 

Girls more constricted, 

Poor discrimination, 


Whereas it i 


1S quite e 
ings 
life 
quali: 
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Expectations from Field Study 


Sexual disturbance. 

Narcissistic trends. 

Basic insecurity. à 

se 

Inability to form clo 
tional ties. 

Suspicion in interperson 
tions. 

Sensitive ego. 

Fear of violence. - 

Ready aggression at t! wi 
ing up in explosive O 

Rebelliousness. 


ffec- 


al rela- 


TE 
mes Su 
ts. 


Leaving-the-field. 
No strong super-ego. 
Depressions. 


Separation fears. 
Inability to postpon 
tions. 


e satisfac 


= the 
On of wants is only hinted at in 


Which are not mentioned i? 
history; some of these, €-£ 
ties Which may be inferred 
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from participant observation alone. Most of the others are 
implicit in the life history material and the following theoretical 
discussion of it. Thus the separation fears suggested by the 
Rorschach records are comprehensible in children who have 
broken homes, and who feel rejected and insecure. Poor dis- 
crimination, absence of spontaneity, and predominantly extra- 
verted adjustment also might be inferred from the material. 

There remain two questions which were raised but not 
answered by the Rorschach records: the question of the control 
of the subjects, and the meaning of the greater incidence of the 
texture responses in the records of the boys. The latter question 
may be set aside to be considered when the Public School material 
has been presented, since the sex difference is present in both 
groups. The former, now that there is evidence from observa- 
tion, would seem to require a divided answer. There is consider- 
able aggressiveness which does not need to be controlled in the 
sub-culture, but there is also considerable anxiety and probably 
this is subject to a marked attempt at control. Emotional spon- 
taneity does not seem to develop and there is, therefore, on that 
side of the personality, nothing to control. 

Between the Rorschach and life history data there is one 
marked discrepancy: the indication in the former of the presence 
of ambition in these children. There is no suggestion of this in 
the life history unless it is the observation that these young people 
are aware of things in life which they would like but can never 
have. But in the presentation of the history a fatalistic attitude 
among the subjects was noted, and this is hardly compatible 
with ambition. This must remain a problem at this stage with 
two possible answers briefly mentioned: one that the Rorschach 
ratio (W:M) on which this expectation of ambition is based does 
not necessarily indicate ambition; the other that the Rorschach, 
in eliciting material not easily observable in the personality, has 
revealed a characteristic which is present although not dis- 
coverable by more ‘surface’ methods of investigation. 
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from the environment; but even when these stimuli are ex- 
perienced as disturbing, anxiety-provoking, and unpleasant, the 
children do not escape by leaving the field (as do the slum 
group). They show considerable powers of recovery in the sense 
that they can make an adequate response if they give themselves 
time. New situations tend to be grasped in their entirety with an 
awareness and understanding of their important components. 
This is in keeping with the Rorschach indications of high average 
intelligence in the group. There is the possibility of marked ambi- 
tion in these subjects. Some anxiety is indicated, anxiety which is 
deeply rooted and well covered up and which is accompanied by 
slight feelings of insecurity. Very tentatively it may be suggested 
that when things go wrong for these children they will direct the 
blame on to themselves rather than on to other people or events 
in the vicinity. 

There are various sex differences in the group. The boys were 
very much disturbed by the Rorschach card (IV) which is often 
seen as a symbol of a strong masculine figure, and from this, 
together with the fact that many responses were given in which 
some portion of the perceived figure was missing, it may be 
suggested, gently and again extremely tentatively, that these 
boys have some problem concerning their adjustment to their 
fathers and some castration fears. The boys in general show a 
greater maturity, even when allowance is made for their prob- 
ably higher intelligence (see p. 120). While the girls have not the 
same degree of maturity, careful study of the records shows that 
the older girls approach the adjustment of the boys, and so it 
may be possible that the girls will attain maturity of emotional 
development, but considerably later than the boys. This is in 
direct opposition to the usual textbook statement that girls 
mature earlier than boys because of their earlier puberty. Per- 
haps the reason that the girls give evidence of a lower level of 
maturity is that they are disturbed by the pubertal period and the 
boys have not yet arrived at their most disturbing time; in this 
case the maturity shown in the records of the boys is almost a 
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H . ive 
pseudo-maturity while the immaturity of the girls is Us Pe 
disturbance. Be this as it may, all that can be said is t a Ne 
basis of the Rorschach evidence these Public School Lim Ww. 
not the maturity of Public School boys of the same pes m 
also show a greater spontaneity, a richer fantasy, an eties i 
emotional life. More awareness of interpersonal eer. et 
displayed by the boys. This is contrary to the folk rae M 
female sex has superior intuitive powers of understan sh Fi 
people. In adult life this may be true but it is not shown by 
Rorschach records of children of the age of this sample. "T 

If the Rorschach results are considered together eem is 
background material it can be seen that each set c — 
understandable in the light of the other. The specific infere n. 
drawn from the statements in the life histories—efficient dei ‘a 
ego, anxiety at a deep level, powerful father—are all inclu ere 
the Rorschach conclusions, and the test indications of Eel 
control, facing up to difficult situations and good recovery gl pa 
time are clearly comprehensible after a study of the life 


Periences as reported and discussed. T. 


for their chronological a 


gh evidence to make possible any in- 


these children provides 
ies, fairy-tales: the parks and 
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them in prose, verse, and music, while as they grow older they 
engage in such expressive activities as painting and drama. It is 
not, perhaps, surprising that the Rorschach records of this group 
show a richer, more creative fantasy life than is found in the 
records of the slum children. 

It is now interesting to see whether those results of the Ror- 
schach which were considered only as tentative suggestions may 
be accepted with more confidence in the light of the develop- 
mental data. 

The possibility of an intropunitive trend is given a certain 
amount of support by the postulation of a strong super-ego early 
developed in association with feelings of anxiety; guilt, which 
these children experience while young, is as a subjective ex- 
perience intropunitive in character. With the family constellation 
as it is, with a very strong father who is at the same time affec- 
tionate and an object of admiration, and with a mother who is 
seen more often and with whom there is a good relation begin- 
ning in the long-breast feeding situation, from the psycho- 
analytic viewpoint (Rickman (83a), pp. 256-7) there is the 
probability of a rather intense oedipal situation with guilt feel- 
ings aroused by the feelings of aggression towards the father and 
of love for the mother. If there is this intense oedipal situation 
With guilt and anxiety inevitable, then there is support for the 
suggestion of castration fears in the boys and of the reason 
for the dislike of card IV, i.e. that the boys were disturbed by 
the strong masculine character of this card. 

Consistent with the anxiety, guilt feelings, general intropuni- 
tive trend, are the reports of periodic depressions. A deeper 
analysis of the Rorschach records than has been possible within 
the present research scheme would probably give some indica- 
tions of the events which precipitate these depressions. In the 
absence of this deeper analysis and considering the life history 
as it is known, the general hypothesis may be advanced that in 
circumstances which in some way intensify or reactivate feelings 
of anxiety or aggression (which in this group is allowed no 
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group become 
external manifestation), the members of m ue there 
depressed. As examples of the varied precipi owerful figure or 
suoni, (esci 2 With some powerfl rejection. 
authority, (ii) an experience which 1s interpre f ambition is in 
The problem of the Rorschach indication Ern in the slum 
this group slightly different from the same es cts are aiming 
group. The histories clearly show that these readied thè w:M 
for success, and had the slum group not been s f index of this 
ave been accepted as some kind o hat although 
however, it must be pointed out se nored 
is p esent the W:M ratio is not iq m ent with 
probably, measuring it. This conclusion is not S (53), and the 
the statement in the Manual of Klopfer and Ke L " of applying 
ratio provides a good example of the ee y 
interpretative rules which have not been validated. 
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THE PERSONALITY TESTS 


result in bright colour scores. It may be said that all of these 
could exist in the personality pattern of this group as far as it is 
known, but no more than this could be said. Nor is it possible 
to use the suggestion mentioned earlier that the texture scores 
are revealing a difference in the early mother relations of boys 
and girls. There is no information on these relations. 

Finally in this consideration of all the available data on this 
Public School group, the question must be asked are these sex 
differences which are shown so clearly in the Rorschach records 
true differences in the sense that they could be found between 
boys and girls of this group wherever the samples were obtained, 
or are they reflections of the particular schools in which the 
testing was carried out? While this question cannot be answered 
satisfactorily until more work of a similar kind has been done, 
there seem to be a sufficient number of signs of similar differences 
throughout the life histories to lessen the likelihood of the 
differences being merely sample differences. 

Up to this point the two sub-cultures have been tested for per- 
Sonality patterns and studied for developmental history. It now 
remains to make a direct comparison of the results so that con- 
clusions may be drawn which support or refute the hypotheses 
with which the investigation began. 
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PART IIl 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER VIII 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 


HE results of the research may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The kind of personality characteristics which are com- 
mon in a slum group in London have been ascertained 
and described. 
_ (2) The kind of personality characteristics which are common 
in a public school group of English parentage have been ascer- 
tained and described. 
_ (3) The experiences common to the majority of slum children 
in a given area have been described in some detail. 

(4) The experiences common to a sample of ex-public school 
pupils have been described. 

(5) Differences have been found between the two social 

groups. 
A. Differences in personality. These differences may be most 
clearly seen in the following two sets of descriptive phrases, the 
first of which contains statements which are true of the slum 
group only. 

The individual shows a marked absence of a strict and efficient 
conscience, an unwillingness and inability to deal with disturb- 
ing or unpleasant situations, and a flight from these. He is 
unable to postpone satisfactions. He is seriously disturbed in the 
sexual areas of his development with predominantly feminine 
identifications which interfere with his adoption of the mascu- 
line sexual role. He has narcissistic trends. (The girl is also dis- 
turbed in spite of her feminine identifications, since she feels 
uneasiness in, or fear of, her feminine sexual role.) Relations with 
are coloured by negativism, distrust, suspicion, and 
this last so strong that feelings of 
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excessive fear of ridicule, 
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inferiority are indicated. He has marked aggressiveness Ms 
permitted violent expression, and his attitude towards ee 
is one of hostility and rebellion. Emotional response and fan E 
production are constricted and intellectual discrimination Pm 
His response to failure, frustration, or mishap of any kin 
extrapunitive. Dr - 
For the Public School group these descriptions must be 
carded and the following statements substituted: dis- 
The individual has a strict, effective conscience; he faces dis 


turbing situations and attempts to deal adequately with them. 
Present satisfactions 


in the fu 
and he 


xual adjustment. In his relation 
make an adjustment based ont 

er some possible initial caution. 
W or no indications of «€ 
ibited or even at a deeper leve 
€ to frustration tends to be intro- 
ed by an internalization of the stan- 
i group and the belief that he acts 
independently of them and is free to develop his own system of 
ethics. In most situations he accepts authority but may discard 
Sy conflict with the standards of his 


more matu er of the 
slum group of Corresponding age. a 
These differences Seem to 


mental. be numerous, important, and funda- 


experiences These a h: t 
1 j Ie S us tha 
they may be summarizeq most Clearly in tabulek du 
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Slum Experience 


Broken home with much overt 
conflict. 

Unplanned child. 

Large family of siblings. 

Sibling relations close and rough. 


Father’s occupation manual. 


Mother works after birth of 
child. 

Young parents. 

Probably brief period of breast 
feeding. 

First year one of indulgence with 
no interference with physio- 
logical satisfactions of feeding 
or excretion. 

Not enough sound sleep. 

Inconsistent treatment with no 
firm discipline which cannot 
be avoided. 

Period of early indulgence ends 
abruptly with birth of next 
child. 

Little opportunity for boy to 
identify with same sex. 

Childhood and adolescence spent 
at home among siblings and 
with companions of both sexes. 

School standards and ideals con- 
flict with behaviour in the 
home. 

Taught in school by people who 
believe themselves of higher 
social status. 
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Public School Experience 


Stable home with little overt 
conflict. 

Planned child. 

Small family. 

Sibling relations less close and 
more supervised. 

Father’s occupation business or 
professional. 

Mother does not work after 
birth of child. 

Older parents. 

Longer period of breast feeding. 

Physiological functions regu- 

lated from birth. 


Adequate sleep. 
Consistent treatment and firm 
discipline. 


The similar break comes much 
later when child goes to 
boarding school. 

More opportunity for same-sex 
identification. 

Greater part of childhood and 
adolescence spent away from 
home in an age-sex group. 

School standards and ideals 
largely congruent with be- 
haviour in the home. 

Taught in school by people who 
believe themselves of equal or 
lower social status. 
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Slum Experience 


Aggressive response approved 
by the group and violence in 
everyday experience. 


Responsible tasks in the home, 
e.g. baby-tending and heavy 
housework. 

Few toys and environment 
limited in stimulation, 

School standards of attainment 
low; school-leaving age fifteen. 


Frequent cinema visits, 
Limited vocational choice and 
No suitable job placement, 


Stimulation of needs which are 
economically frustrated, 

Weapons carried, 

Attendance at mixed youth clubs 
during teens, 


Prejudice met outside the home 
neighbourhood. 


Aid received from State, local 
authorities and voluntary or- 
ganizations; entry of social 
workers into the home. 

General background of 
delinquency, and vice 

In almost all these 

lapping between thi 


poverty, 


paired experien 
e groups to be 


Public School Experience 


Aggressive responses not ap- 
proved by the group and little 
violence in everyday experi- 
ence except that used in the 
name of formal discipline. 

Little or no serious responsi- 
bility in the home. 


Environment full of interesting 
objects and toys. 

School standards of attainment 
high; school-leaving ageseven- 
teen plus. 

Few cinema visits. . 

Choice of career aided by in- 
terested persons and very 
little limitation of choice. 

Economic frustrations less fre- 
quent and less permanent. 

Reliance upon fists urged. 

No corresponding institutions. 


Prejudice met but of a different 
kind, the result rather of envy 
than of contempt. 

Family self-supporting; no con- 
tact with social workers. 


General background of material 
comfort and respectability. 


Ces there is little or no over- 
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selves and in emotional situations both at times burst through 
this control. Both are troubled by periodic depressions; both 
tend to sce their environment and the situations which they meet 
in their totality although the degree of ability to organize in 
each group is different. There is a slight possibility that both 
groups are making an extraverted adjustment as a result of 
environmental pressures although this must be suggested very 
tentatively because the main evidence for it is given by Ror- 
schach scores which can be influenced by age. In both groups 
there is an absence of evidence pointing to the establishment of 
close, warmly affectionate personal relations, but positive evi- 
dence of the opposite is present only in the slum group. There is 
also a marked similarity between the groups in the way in which 
they show certain sex differences: a greater spontaneity, maturity, 
introversion in the boys together with a more sensitive adjust- 
ment in interpersonal relations, with the girls showing consider- 
able constriction. 


B. Similarities in experience. In neither group do children appear 
to grow up in an atmosphere of emotional warmth. Children 
have a traumatic experience of separation which in both cases 
may be felt as rejection. In both groups the individual spends 
most of his time in a group of his age peers who shape his aims 
and ideals, and lessen his dependence upon the family. Privacy is 
seldom possible either in slum or in Public School. There are 
similarities in family life: the father is the official head of the 
houseand is rarely seen. Seldomareall the members of the family 
together. The individual in both groups is probably conscious 
of his group membership because he meets the prejudice of other 
groups in the community. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSIONS AND FINAL COMMENT 


1 Es of 
far as is known to the writer, this is the first study 


a : 
A: kind made in England, and the results stand alone in 


that they report empirical findings concerning the e 
velopment of personality in contrasting groups of English peop 
The conclusions whic 


h may be drawn from the results ae 
considerable interest not only for psychological theory b wet 
for their relevance to problems of social work and socia P 


ning. 
^- EVALUATION OF THE INITIAL HYPOTHESES 


G 5 ; i e 
It is now possible to consider the hypotheses with which th 
investigation be 


gan to see whether or not they are supported by 
the results, 


Hypothesis I. Sub-cultures exist in a co 
Conclusion I. H Dypothesis supported. 


There is no doubt that these two 
complex society are distinct sub 


mplex society. 


groups drawn from one 


-cultures which display manni 
differences not only in the nature of their environments, materia 


and psychological, but also in the personality traits and trends 
which are found among their members, 


Hypothesis IT. There is a basic Personality type in a complex 
Society. 


Conclusion II. Findings are Consistent with the hypothesis. 


dm ma 
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foretold by Pear who writes, ‘The relative mildness of class 
enmity in England may be due to the fact that some of our im- 
portant configurations are common to different social strata’ 
(79, p. 9). If the subtractive view of the concept of basic per- 
sonality type is accepted it is not necessary to go any further; 
the discovery of important similarities between the two groups 
has sufficiently supported the hypothesis. But in the early dis- 
cussion in Chapter I this view was rejected as inadequate and 
the concept was stated to mean that the fundamental traits 
should in some way form a pattern, or have some degree of 
integration. Now when they are considered, as set down in the 
summary of the results, one sees that these similarities do pos- 
Sess a rather high degree of consistency. If an individual were 
described as insecure, with his impulses rigidly, but not always 
efficiently, controlled, attempting always to see his world whole, 
and if he was said to be slightly forcing an extraverted way of 
living while lacking deep emotional friendships and tending 
periodically to become depressed, such a description would seem 
to form a pattern, the features of which were causally inter- 
related and which had become familiar as a clinically observed 
entity. Given this description a psychologist would believe it 
Possible to make some predictions about the individual's 
response to certain situations, a response which forms the basis 
for development of further personality characteristics. There- 
fore, when this same description is given, as it is here, to a sug- 
gested basic personality type of a certain society, it may be 
accepted as possessing the required degree of integration. We 
have, therefore, for this country a basic personality type which 
is theoretically credible as well as empirically deduced. 

But this second hypothesis is not as strongly supported as the 
first, because there remains the possibility that if other groups 
were studied these signs, believed to point to a probable basic 
personality type, might not be found. It is sometimes held that 
the social groups commonly termed the middle classes are more 
different from the classes above and below them on the scale of 
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social status than are these latter classes from one another, 4 
this contention although not proven has yet to be disproved 7 
empirical research. The same is true of the belief that there ee 
personality variations associated with geographical € 
e.g. the North countryman is contrasted with the man fro 


Southern England, the West countryman with perhaps the East 
Anglian. 


B. ADDITIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to these major conclusions there are others bs 
follow from the research findings and which, because of the 
nature of the work, have applications in a wide variety of Denn 
Conclusion III. Within the broad culture studied, groupings 


5 iteria 
upon the basis of sex cut across groups formed by the criter 
of education, wealth, and occupation. 


This conclusion follows naturally from the sex differences 


Which were found in both social groups studied and which sug- 
gest that one fundamental characteristic of English culture is the 
the personality differences between the 
Rorschach records of children between 
age are equally apparent in both groups, 
ty that sex differentiation of roles begins at 


statistically significant difference in the 
numbers of boys and of girls respectively who as small children 
were given the Opportuni 


Conclusion IV. Yt is not advisable 
Sub-cultures and Sub-cu 
those of England, and th 
vide a substitute for work 
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sion. Davis and Havighurst found that compared with a middle- 
class group a white working-class group, comparable to the 
slum group studied here, completed bladder training earlier, 
weaned later, and required children to help in the house later 
(24, pp. 216 ff). These results are reversed in the present study. 
J. Levy (59) in his research on an underprivileged and an over- 
privileged group reports that the underprivileged child ‘within 
his own personality and his own gang .. - is snugly at ease’ 
(p. 211), and that there is a greater consistency of discipline in 
the underprivileged child. Again these findings do not apply to 
the English groups studied. As the third example, Folsom when 
discussing personality differences between social classes in the 
United States says that ‘emotional problems are relatively more 
prominent in the upper classes’ (36, p. 329), and that the *upper- 
class environment is especially hard on the boy's personality and 
the lower-class environment on the girl's? (ibid., p. 343). Emo- 
tional problems in the slum here studied appear to be as great as 
those in the Public School sample and although the slum 
environment seems to bear more heavily on the girls there is no 
evidence that the boys in the Public School sample are subject to 
greater stresses than are the girls; indeed, the projective material 
favours the opposite supposition. 


Conclusion V. Strong support is given to the view that workers 
in any field of psychology should be aware of sub-cultural 
personality differences and should modify theory and prac- 
tice according to the sub-cultural membership of the person 
or persons with whom they deal. 


This conclusion applies particularly to the two large applied 
fields of clinical and industrial psychology. The clinician who is 
evaluating the present adjustment of a patient should not assume 
that this adjustment is poor or satisfactory because it results in 
behaviour which is disapproved or approved by the clinician's 
own social group, or by the group from which the majority of 
his patients are drawn. In bringing about alterations in per- 
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sonality organization and in behaviour he should =y €-— 
constantly the social group in which the patient mus  thatibil 
during and after treatment. Dollard has made the ws in Hie 
not in the therapist’s room that the patient gets well, $ m 
in his day-to-day living, and that *real learning can only pu 
When real rewards attend the new strivings. If the nA 
not reward the person treated no stable changes in be ^ wb 
can be anticipated.’ (31.) Rewards do not attend a p d 
does not possess the inhibitions desired by his oe ona be 
fails to give the uncontrolled emotional response that lar 
believes appropriate. This therapeutic problem does no ^n 
acutely when the patient is one who is conscious of Me un 
difficulties and is a deviant in his group, but it is relevant 3 ey 
Psychological treatment of young delinquents who are una Ted 
that they need "treatment" and are happy in their pose d hie 
Possible to conceive of a member of the slum area studie hie 
coming, with the help of residential treatment, less dy "t 
and less constricted; but on his return to his group he wou an 
longer ‘belong’ and unhappiness would result until he unleart ity 
his new responses. If a dominant section of the commun of 
wishes to alter the personality characteristics, the way of life, 


ing SO 
another group, then the only successful methods of doing S 
must be large-scale and long-term, 


The industrial Psychologist needs to realize that rewards and 
incentives will vary in eff 


ectivene: 
bership of the Worker. A scheme ES 


t, ‘honour’, ‘shared 
tate of affairs pleasing 
> understand the dif- 


annot establish a s 
9r some other Party 
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ferences hidden by language. (Cf. Cook (17).) The whole problem 
of working ‘overtime’ is tied up with sub-cultural attitudes of 
workers and employers. 


Conclusion VI. With, on the one hand, the growth of such 
social services as infant welfare clinics, and on the other, 
increased taxation, some of the cultural behaviour reported 
in this thesis is likely to alter gradually and some of the per- 
sonality differences to lessen or disappear. If, that Hi ee 
tendencies are allowed to take their course without counter- 
acting influences. 


As Health Visitors call on all members of the community one 
method of infant rearing will tend to become universal. The 
majority of babies will be breast fed for the same length of time, 
will begin learning to control excretion at the same time, will 
attend nursery schools.! It seems possible, even, that with the 
Increase in the weight of taxation, the cuts in business profits, 
the increased cost of living, the Public Schools may change in 
character as the social groups which support them alter. 


Conclusion VII. When the acquisition of healthy attitudes 
towards sex is desired, the question of co-education or sex- 
segregation within schools is not necessarily the most impor- 
tant one to be considered. 


The slum children spend the greater part of their childhood 
and early adolescence in a sexually mixed group and yet both 
Projective test and field observation revealed a serious distur- 
bance in the sexual areas of their lives. The Public School 
Segregation is said to be abnormal and unhealthy (see, for in- 
Stance, Fleming (35)) and theoretically it may be so understood, 


1 The levelling effect of social work has been commented on in the United 
States; Frank writes that there is noticeable a progressive extension of 
middle-class methods of child rearing to the proletariat in such a way that 
there may be seen ‘a change in child-caring methods, initiated in the name 
of Child Welfare, bearing unexpected fruit in the altered personality trends 
it fosters’ (38, p. 217). 
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and yet the young adults in this group show a much more 
‘natural’ adjustment to and acceptance of sex than do those in 
the slum group. It would seem that those who wish to see à 
reduction in the various sexual maladjustments must e 
deeper causes for these maladjustments than the education ©: 
young people in single-sex schools. 


C. METHODOLOGICAL COMMENT 


The reasons for selecting the methods used in the research 
have been stated in Chapter II. They are all methods which ee 
been used by other workers in the social sciences and nee 

no further description or explanation here. However, some 
comment upon their use in such a study of sub-cultures may 


be of service to other investigators contemplating similar 
Studies. 


(a) Participant observation. This is commented upon in Chap 3 
er II, but one or two points are relevant here. It is subjectively 
the most satisfying of the methods used. There is also consider- 
able enjoyment and rich new experiences to be had by living 
with a group of people different from oneself, while the living; 
*real? nature of the research cannot be forgotten. Participant 
Observation means hard Work but rich rewards. It also requires 
much tim to be the minimum time for à 
field study. in which it is felt that the tech- 
nique coul 
tion, and that is in havi 
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to a worker of another sex would probably have varied to some 
extent and it would be very interesting to have the same area 
studied by a man. It is felt that if it is at all possible other studies 
should have a field observer of each sex. 

(b) ‘Begging letters’. A small, but important practical point is 
that a larger proportion of subjects in the prosperous group 
responded to handwritten letters than responded to mimeo- 
graphed ones with the name of the subject written in. Fifty-nine 
per cent of the handwritten letters received a favourable 
response and 38 per cent of the mimeographed. 

(c) The Rorschach test. This test has proved very helpful. It 
has acted as support for many of the inferences drawn from 
material gained by other methods; it has facilitated the decision 
between two possible lines of reasoning; and it has supplied 
material which would not have been obtained without the use 
of a projective test. The fullest use of the test has not been made 
because of the time which more detailed and ‘deeper’ treatment 
of the records would have necessitated (e.g. the ascertaining of 
dominant fantasy themes). If a number of people were making 
the investigation, or if one worker had either unlimited time or 
an assistant to help with the drudgery of tabulation and compu- 
tation, the Rorschach could be used even more fruitfully. But 
the amount of time spent on administering, scoring, tabulating 
results and applying the simple statistical technique was very 
great and it is impossible not to feel that if a less time-consuming 
method were available it should be used. However, there does 
not seem to be any alternative method which is not equally 
Onerous, e.g. a series of interviews, or more open to criticism, 
e.g. ‘personality’ questionnaires. In the field of personality study 
there are few short cuts. 


D. SUGGESTED RESEARCH PROJECTS 


A pioneer investigation such as this must necessarily present, 
in addition to its findings, a number of suggestions and prob- 
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lems, promising leads for further research. Some of these may 
be instanced. : 

(a) It has already been pointed out that comparable studies e 
other special groups in England would provide further xm. 
tion, or suggest modification of the hypothesis that in Eng p 
there is a basic personality type. It might be desirable in a 
interests of comparison for any such investigations to u f 
methods as similar to those used here as possible. The s i 
the Rorschach, however, presents a problem because while a 
technique of administering the test may be learned fairly 
rapidly, the essential inquiry needs extensive practice, and scoring 
and interpretation are reliable only if done by a trained poson 
Not all psychologists interested in the study of personai 
in-culture have the time or the inclination to underta : 
Special training, nor have they always the financial wince 
which would make available the services of a competen 
assistant. d 

(b) The results of the investigation have shown differences an 


similarities in experience and differences and similarities in per- 
sonality, and the worki 
literature, h 
personality. 
the causes 
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formulated initial hypotheses. But the results would help to fill 
one of the more serious gaps in psychological theory. 

At the present time such studies as the one reported here must 
be open to the criticism that other investigators might give a 
different interpretation of the significance for personality forma- 
tion of various experiences. In very few cases is it possible to 
obtain universal agreement. For many years now certain broad 
theoretical principles have been accepted, for instance that cul- 
ture influences the individual and that the individual makes his 
own unique response to cultural pressures; that experience and 
personality are associated; that deviance is very often more a 
social than an individual problem; but we have not advanced 
much beyond the acceptance of these principles. We do not 
know why, or even how, culture and the individual interact; 
there are many possible lines of argument and often more than 
one is plausible. Too often when the layman asks a direct and 
urgent question the psychologist finds that his theories seem 
empty or limited and his practice faulty and unhelpful. 

There are other lines of research which can be seen leading 
fi rom this investigation; such problems as the effect upon work- 
ing-class populations of the tremendous amount of social work 
which is carried on in their midst; the effect upon the slum child 
of learning of the low status of his family in the community out- 
Side his area; the relative importance of direct and indirect 
teaching of the cultural ideals and behaviour; the nature and 
causes of the depressions which are so prominent a feature of the 
personalities of the members of both groups studied here. 
According to his own dominant interests and his own personal 
talents each person will see different possibilities of fruitful study 
within the immense field of research into human behaviour in 
society. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES 


SECTION I. GUIDE QUESTIONS USED IN THE STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS 
WITH INFORMANTS WORKING OR LIVING IN THE SLUM AREA 


The list of questions reproduced below was given to all informants 
except the group of mothers, some time before the interview. This 
was done to save time in the interview and to give informants time to 
assemble their impressions. When the information was gained from 
the mothers the interview was much less structured and no prior 
notice was given. Other informants were told that I wanted to find 
out how children in the area were brought up; the mothers were not 
told anything until the conversation had been going some time and 
one woman asked whether I was specially interested in the subject of 
child rearing. My answer to this was that I had to write an exercise on 
it for my teacher at college, and everyone seemed quite satisfied. The 
following is the guide-list with accompanying instructions for the 
social workers. 


This list contains questions which you are asked to answer as care- 
fully and as fully as possible. You will probably find that your ex- 
perience does not enable you to answer all the questions; if you are 
very doubtful about any question do not answer it, it is the impres- 
sions gained from your own personal experience which the questions 
are trying to tap. 


What medical care do mothers have during pregnancy? 

Where do mothers have their babies? 

. How long are mothers in bed after each birth? 

As babies, are children good eaters or fussy eaters? 

How long do mothers breast feed their babies—in general do 
mothers have adequate milk? 

How often are babies fed—are they given the breast or bottle 
whenever they cry? 
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19; 


20. 


21. 


[ixi 


22. 


23. 


24. 


- How do mothers bottle feed, 
- Do many new babies have b 
- Do mothers use enemas 
- How do mothers first t 


- How do mo 
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- When does a mother Stop giving her baby the breast during the 


night—the bottle during the night? 


. If a mother feeds a baby with baby foods, how old is the child 


when these foods are begun and ended? 


- When do mothers begin feeding their babies from their own 


tables? Do mothers let the young children have everything to 
eat that the mothers have themselves—at about what age? 


. When does a mother begin trying to take the bottle or breast 


away from the bab 


y—what methods does she use to get him 
to give up nursing? 


- Does the mother give her child a pacifier? 
- Do many children suck their th 


umbs or fingers—if so about what 
age do they stop? 


do they hold the baby in their arms 
during feeding? 


owel trouble? What do doctors think 
is the main cause of this? 


with their babies, if so at what age are 
they begun? 


selves? W 


ge have children stopped wetting or soiling 

themselves? 
Do children sit, crawl, sta 
or are they encouraged 


neighbourhood, toride on buses or tubes alone, to go messages 

alone? 

px E E oaair they bother or break furniture or 
asnes 


© to anyon, ill 
they play easily with thane € who wants to hold them, wil 


DS attitude do the parents take? 
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Do most children bite their finger-nails or do only a few? Are 
there any methods used to stop nail-biting? 

With whom does a child sleep as a baby? With whom does he 
sleep when he is older? 

Are conditions such that babies and children get enough sound 
Sleep? 

Do most children sleep in the same room as their parents? Do 
they see sex relations between the parents—how do they 
react? 

Where do children get their information about sex? From parents, 
other children, books? How do they react? 

Do many mothers go out to work? [ 

Do children ever get a lot of attention? From whom—what kind 
of attention mainly? 

Do children demand a lot of attention from either parent? ; 

Do children look on their parents as friends, do they confide in 
them? 

Do mothers have trouble getting children to obey them? Do 
fathers? 

Do children seem jealous of their mothers? Their fathers? 

Are children prepared for the birth of the next child? How do 
they know there is going to be a new baby? : 

About how old, on the average, is a child when the next baby is 
born? 

How do children in the same family get along? 

Are children expected to care for other siblings—how do they 
treat them? Are they effective in their work? 

Do the members of a family spend much time all together? 

Do children show marked jealousy in general? 

How do older children get younger ones to obey them? 

What is the average, approximate age of a mother when her first 
child is born? 

What is the average age of a father when his first child is born? 

Do children see much drunkenness in father? In mother? 

Is there much overt conflict between parents? 

Under what circumstances are children told to *act like Dad", 
‘like Mum’? When are they told ‘boys don't do that’, * girls 
don’t do that’? 
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- Do most children go to nursery 


- How do parents teach childre: 


- Are the children active? 
. At what age are children: 


- Do young children 
- Do they cheek othe: 
- What does the fath 


- Which misdeeds a; 
- What are the com 
- What is the amou 
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i ? 
What toys do boys have to play with? What toys do girls have 


hame 
Is emphasis placed on encouragement to grow up, or on s 
for remaining babyish? 


P ; ke 
- Do fathers show much interest in their children? Do they ta 


them out, off the mothers’ hands, play with them? 


ieee ts : ? Who 
- What part do fathers play in disciplining the children? W 


s ? 
decides major problems, mother or father? in 
Do all the children of a street play together or do they play 
age groups? 


t 
School or kindergarten? At wha 
age? 


- Do many children go to Sunday School, or to church? 
- Do children tend to com 


more w i ir 
pete more with their younger or the 
older siblings? 


- What attitude do parents take to School work? 


H he: 
Do parents in general wish their children to do better than they 
did themselves? 


n to protect themselves? Is this 
oys and girls? 
Are they daring or cautious? 


training different for b 


Given their first haircut? 

Able to undress themselves? 

Able to dress themselves? 

Able to wash themselves all over? 
Able to go to school by themselves? 
Required to work in the house? 
talk back to their parents? 
r adults? 


er or the mother do when a child is cheeky; 
aggressive, or sulky? 


Te punished the most severely? 
mon forms of Punishment? 
nt of illegitimacy? 


Th thee What is the reaction to it of: 
e mother? 


The legal father, if any? 
The children themselves? 
The neighbourhood in Beneral? 
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67. If the children have to go away from home for a time, what is 
their reaction? Do they get very homesick? 

68. What kinds of occupations are most common among the 
fathers? 

69. How do children make their vocational choice? Do their parents 
decide for them? 

70. What are the prevalent illnesses for children? For adults? 

71. What are the most common personality disturbances among the 
children? Among the adults? 

72. Would you say that the parents today are using methods of 
child rearing similar to those used by their own parents? If 
not, how do you think they differ? 

Is there anything else, not covered by these questions, which 
you would like to note about the way, and the conditions under 
which, the children grow up? 

Note: A selection from the questions in this list was made for use in 

the interviews at the Training College for Nursery Nurses. 


SECTION II. EXPERIENCE VARIABLES RECORD 


A Clinical Revision 
by Joseph Chassell 


This study aims to help you to make a survey of the various fac- 
tors in your experience which have contributed to the formation of 
your personality. The greatest value from it comes without doubt if 
you do not hurry, but work out the answers to not more than one or 
two sets of questions each day. The purpose, after all, is to find 
illuminating connections in your own experience, and these con- 
nections are not likely to become clear if you are working under 
pressure, 

You will note that after most of the questions there are several 
sharply contrasting alternatives given. These are merely suggested to 
stimulate your thinking (being based on statements actually made by 
college students). Do not try to fit yourself into either alternative, but 
state your own situation as clearly as you can. Some prefer to write 
extensively; others put nothing down. 

It is usually most fruitful to ignore the individual questions, and 
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i i bout the 
simply go ahead discussing whatever comes to your mind a 


; i han à 
subject at hand—you will find this more natural and vital t 
question and answer routine. 1 


1. Approximate age of mother at your birth? ae 
2. Extent of your mother's interest in outside affairs? 
A prominent woman—or exclusively a home body. 


Sd A irectl 
3. To what extent are her personal ambitions and interests directly 
satisfied? 


revious 
Does she carry on her chosen *career'—or are her p 


rated 
hopes and ambitions frustrated? If so, what are her frust 
cravings? 
4. Her interest and 


"m ut 
Personal concern in you? Has this attitu 
changed? 


Es tful. 
Wrapped up in you, very solicitous—or indifferent, A 
5. How urgent has she been for you to carry out *her way"? 


Demanding that her own plans be carried out—or co-operating 
in your own decisions, 
6. How far have you 
Trying to real 
of her wish, 


7. Has she tended to spoil you? Explain how. tion 
8. If your mother is one Who tends to spoil you, to centre atten 


On you and be Wrapped up in your triumphs and failures, how 
have you dealt With this difficult situation? 

9. How emotionally stable is she? 
Well balanced, happy, not easily annoyed—or tearful, mar- 
tyred, sulky, Subject to 


temper tantrums, outbursts, etc. 
Her Severity in dealing wit 


r er? 
tended to sacrifice your own wishes for TA 
ize her ambitions—or doing the exact opp 


h you? Has this changed throughout 
the years? 
Whipping, nagging, humiliating —or never scolding or te 
proaching. 


was enclosed assuring the subject of anonymity 
she would find the task rewarding, 


 -——— 4 ——s* 
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16. 
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ing or prone to emotionally severe methods of dealing with 
you, how have you adjusted to it? 
Reasonably satisfactorily, discriminating her good and bad 
traits, sympathizing with her yet able to carry out your own 
course—or not adjustive, quarrelling, trying to rebel yet tor- 
mented by conscience, sick with worry, etc. 

Her tendency to exhibit physical affection towards you? Has this 
changed? 
Very demonstrative—or rarely so, or never. 

How do you feel about physical affection from her? 
Seeking it—or embarrassed—or scorning it. 

Her attitude of intimacy towards you? 
Very intimate, confiding—or rather aloof, with a shell around 
herself. 

Your intimacy towards her? Has this changed? 
Telling her everything—or most everything—with exceptions 
—or as little as possible. 

Do you idealize her? Has this changed? 
Worshipping and adoring her—or able to look at her as a 
person having good and bad traits—or feeling scorn, disdain, 
bitterness towards her. 

How far have you been successful in freeing yourself from a 
childhood relationship to mother. 
Taking a reasonable attitude towards her, being understanding, 
tolerant and sympathetic, yet independent—or feeling bitter 
—or adoring her, unable to think of her inevitable death. 

Your response to the difficult situation of your mother's death? 
If this has occurred, what was your age at the time? 

If there is a stepmother or other mother substitute, what has 
been your adjustment to her in similar terms to the above? 
In what ways do you regard your relationship to your mother as 

having coloured other social relations and contributed to your 


present problem? 


FATHER RELATIONSHIP 


. Approximate age of father at your birth? 


2. Father's ambitiousness? 


Very marked—or quite lacking in ambition, 
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- Father's social success and popularity? . i 
Popular and revered—or looked down upon, ne wide di 
4. Extent to which his personal ambitions and interests are satisfied? 


Success in his wishes—or frustrated, discouraged, dreaming. 
5. How urgent has he been that you follow his plans? 


1 ; ; d our 
Autocratic, domineering—or encouraging you to make y 
own decisions, 


š ; se 
- Your devotion to Your father—sacrifice of all interests becau 
of attachment to him? 


i d 
Taking for granted that life should be spent supporting ant 


looking after him—or expecting to live your life independently 
of him. 


7. Father's emotional stability? t 
Well adjusted, happy—or moody, unreasonable, irritable, 


3 


eo 


alcoholic, . ihis 
8. Emotional severity of his methods of dealing with you? Has 
changed? 
Brutal scenes—or utterly gentle. 
9 


- Has he had physical 
towards you? 


- Your fear of your father? Has this changed? . 
“Scared stiff*- or able to go deliberately against his will when 


illnesses that influenced his behaviour 


= 
[2] 


ponse, if you are in the difficult situation 


n A : is 
9 1s emotionally unstable, severe in hi 
ering, etc,? 


Very demonstrati 
15. His interest and p 
Devoting much attent 


: & fondness—or ignoring, 
apparently preferring y 


Ou were away, 
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. How successful have you been in tak 
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- Your intimacy with him? 


Could always confide in him—or discussing nothing. 


. Your idealizing him? Has this changed? 


Worshipping him—or feeling scorn and disdain. 


. Your success in the task of freeing yourself from childhood 


relationship with your father, taking a reasonably objective 
adult attitude towards him? 
Inductive or objectivity—or evident lack of objectivity, such 
as marked idealization or bitterness, inability to tolerate ideas 
of his death. 

Response to death of father? 

If there has been a stepfather or other father substitute, what 
has been your adjustment to him in terms of the above? 

In what ways do you regard your relationship to your father as 
having coloured other social relationships and contributed to 
your present problem? 


RELATIONSHIP TO BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


. How many children were there in the family, and where do you 


come? 


. How much friction has there been among you children? 


Violent scenes and combat—or perfect serenity. 


. Extent to which you were prepared for the birth of a younger 


brother or sister? Your age at the time? 
Very well prepared—or utterly surprised and shocked. 


. Tendency of your parents to favour other children above you? 


You are the unpopular one, partiality shown to others—or 
you are favoured and indulged. 


. Your response to the problem of finding your place in the family, 


especially when some of the other children seemed more 


esteemed or favoured? 

Trying to do something distinctive to adjust—or protesting, 
envious, or self-deprecating. 
r brothers and sisters 


towards you? 
Kindly companionable—or teasing, bullying. 
ing adult attitude towards 
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an older brother or sister who tended to be somewhat parental 
towards you? 


Now on equal terms—or childish attitude continuing, with 
dependency or rebellion, 
8. In what respects have your relationshi 


ps with your brothers and 
sisters affected your life adjustment 


and current problems? 


HOME LIFE 


. Amount of overt conflict between the two parents? 
Terrible scenes—or harmony and peace. 

2. Your emotional disturbance at parental conflict? 
Terribly upset or detached, 

3. Amount of obedience demanded of you by parents? 
Absolute—or none, 

4. Amount of obedience actually rendered? 
Obeying implicitly, conscientiously—selectively—or not at all. 

5. Extent to which your home life has been filled with punishment 
and disciplinary measures? 

Continually—or never, 


6. Your amenability to disciplinary measures? Has this changed? 
Openly defiant—accepting or docile, 

7. How much freedom and latitude allowed? Has this changed? 
Scarcely Supervised at all. or always under someone's eye. 


what has been your response to a home 
excessive control in adolescence, un- 
maturing adult? 


hing—or non-adjustive, flaring up and 
or conforming bitterly, 


nse to the task of making your own decisions and 
formulating your own Standards? 
Confident in own decisions or bewildered, keeping the mails 
S With home, feeling guilty at deviating from home judge- 
ment. 


10. How much group family life has there been? 
Working and play ing together—or home‘ justa place to board’ 
11. Co-operation of A 
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12. Your pleasure in the family life at home? 

More interested in it than in outside affairs—or anxious to get 
away. 

13. Your behaviour upon first going away from home, to school, 
camp, or on a visit? 

Enjoying—or sick with longing. 
14. When did you leave home on a rather permanent basis? 
15. Your financial relationship at home? 

Dependent—or supporting. 
16. Your responsibility in the home. 

Much or little. Voluntary—or assigned. 

17. Your interest in taking responsibility at home? 
Enjoying it, proud of accomplishment—or hating it. 

18. Your response to the difficult situation (if it exists) of the ap- 
parent necessity of your taking considerable responsibility 
at home, although not interested in it and having other 
plans? 

Adjustive, making the best of it while looking for other solu- 
tions—or non-adjustive, resenting it, worrying, developing 
symptoms. 

19. Your success in the later-adolescent problem of ‘leaving the 
nest’ and setting up your own establishment? 

Satisfactorily done—or postponed, weeping at the very thought, 
or developing nervous breakdown, etc. 

20. In what respect has the problem of adjusting yourself to your 
family, or later becoming independent of it, influenced your 
emotional adjustments and present difficulties? 

RELIGION AND STANDARDS 
1. In what type of community were you brought up? 
Rural, cosmopolitan, conservative, etc. 
2. What has been your parents’ attitude towards religion and 
church? 
Sincerely religious—or definitely opposed. 
3. What is your parents’ tendency towards religious conservatism? 
Fundamentalist—or liberal. 
4. Are your parents inclined to get emotional over different points 
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of view, moral, religious, or political? 
Dogmatic, arbitrary—or intolerant of change. 
5. What has been their interest in your religious education? 
Very much concerned—or actively opposed. 
6. How much pressure have they used in carrying out the above 
concern? Has this changed? 
Forcing you to go to church whether you wanted to or not— 
or leaving decision in your hands. 
7. What is your attitude towards religion and the Church? Has this 
changed? 
Your consuming passion—or participating only when you 
must. 
8. Your consciousness of religious experience? 
Having strong sense of presence of God—or none whatever. 
9. Your feeling of need for religious security? : 
A strong desire for it —or scarcely giving the matter a moment's 
thought. 


10. Describe any experience of conversion or marked religious 
change. 

11. Your response upon encountering new religious belief? i 
No conflict, welcoming change—or resenting attacks on reli- 

gion—or delighting in them. 

Your response to the difficult situation, if it exists, of differences 
with parents over religious views, standards, etc.? 
Adjustive—or non-adjustive, such as enjoying shocking them. 

13. Your tendency towards being conscientious and dutiful? 
“Goody-goody’—or a ‘bad child’, 

14. Your sense of sin and guilt? 
Feeling you have done thi 
be acknowledged even to 
sin. 

15. Your response to the d 
divergences from your own ideals? 

Adjustive, re-examining ideals, harmonizing them with what is 


possible—non-adjustive, making futile efforts at self-discipline, 
feeling no good, weak-willed, 


16. Your propagandist tendency? 


Strong reforming Spirit—or complacent, indifferent. 
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Your tendency towards openmindedness, tolerance? 
Generally esteemed an openminded person—or considered 


prejudiced, partisan. 


. What are said to be your most marked prejudices? 


Economic, theological, moral. 


. Your response to encountering new moral standards and con- 


ceptions? 
Adjusting standards in light of reason—or trying to cling to 
childhood standards, or breaking away from all standards. 


SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Your parents’ attitude on sex in general (will probably have to 
specify father and mother separately)? 

Accepted it without embarrassment as part of life—or ap- 
parently abhorred sex expression of any sort, dancing for 
example. 

Your parents’ method of carrying out their convictions about 
sex? 

Handling questions wisely and unemotionally—or being 
severe, threatening, punishing. 

Their attitude towards your acquiring sex information? Has this 
changed? 

Answering all questions willingly—or taking every precaution 
lest you find out. 

Your response to parental at 
Agreed with their point o 
respect for them on account of it. 

Amount of sex curiosity? 

Very curious—or really feeling no interest. 

Your ability to ask what you wanted to know? Has this changed? 
No embarrassment—or utterly unable to talk to parents or 
other children. 

Respectability of your sources of sex information? 

From teachers, parents—or from “dirty stories’ and ‘naughty 
children’. 

Amount of sex information possessed? 

Rather complete—or essentially ignorant. 
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. Accuracy of this information? 


Thoroughly scientific—or mostly ‘old wives’ tales. 


- Your response to sex information acquired? 


Seemed quite natural—or shocking and repulsive. 
Details of thumb-sucking or bed-wetting history? 
Your experiences of experimentation with sex? 
(a) Primarily solitary or social? 
(6) With same sex or Opposite sex? 
(c) Secret-illicit or open and above-board? 
(d) Any experiences as Object of sex aggression by others? 
Impression made? 
Your attitude towards episodes and experiments in your sex 
development? 
Recognized as natural, customary experiences—or regarded as 
wicked, depraved, to be forgotten if possible. 


Your success in readjusting earlier sex standards to changing 
social standards on sex? 


Changing both practice and conscience—or no change. 
How satisfactory has been your adjustment to sex feelings and 
urges? 
(a) Amount of sex activity carried on, under what circum- 
stances, and with what judgement about it? 


(b) Response to sex or sex feelings? Much enjoyed—or felt as 
disgusting, bestial, 


(c) Satisfactoriness of Present sex adjustment? 


(d) If unsatisfactory, what response are you making to this 
difficult situation? 


LOVE AFFAIRS AND CRUSHES 


Frequency of crushes (strong emotional attachments to persons 
of your own sex)? 


Always someone—or never had any, 


tds any crushes 
posed, 
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- Your tendency towards overt expression of affection towards the 


object of your crush? 
No concealment of feelings—or worshipping from afar. 


. Extent of specifically sexual manifestations in these emotional 


friendships with the same sex. 
Stimulating intercourse—or no consciousness of sexual impli- 
cation. 


. Your attitude towards any tendency on your part to such friend- 


ships? 2 
Very happy relationship, no remorse—or feeling abnormal, 
fearful. 


- Opportunities for contact with persons of the opposite sex? 


Lots of opportunity—or brought up with the same sex 
exclusively. 


- Your physical attractiveness to the opposite sex? 


Always plenty of admirers—or obviously unattractive. 


. The attitude of your parents towards your love affairs? 


Encouraging, co-operative—or discouraging, forbidding, or 
ridiculing. 

Your response to strong parental efforts to influence your love 
affairs? 
Breaking off engagement to please them—or preserving 
secrecy regarding such affairs. 

Your interest in going with the opposite sex? 
Enjoying it greatly—or having to force self, feeling ill at ease, 
or uninterested. 

Frequency of love affairs with the opposite sex? 


Great many—or none. j f 
Your ability to express physical affection towards opposite sex? 


No hesitancy under appropriate conditions—or quite unable 
to feel physical affection, cold, repulsing. 

Amount of urge towards marriage? 

Wanting marriage above all things—or troubled with mis- 
givings, opposed to marriage, uninterested. 

Summarize any special inhibitions or problems in love adjust- 
ment, such as tendency to over-idealize or romanticize the 
object of love, to love only those who are not available, to be 
unable to express affection, to fear any strong attachment, to 
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make conquests for ego-satisfaction, to be apparently unable 
to fall in.love although wanting to, etc. 

Your response to frustrated love affairs? seat 
Disappointed but able to recover—or terrible shock, life w 
never be the same. . 

Your response to the difficult situation of being unattractive to 
opposite sex or incapacitated for marriage? À 3 
Adjustive, establishing a satisfactory compensation—or non 


der r d is ed 
adjustive, day-dreaming about marriage, remaining depress 
and morose. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


- Your physical fitness? 


“Perfect specimen’—or sickly, delicate. 


- Note any actual physical disadvantages you may have. 
- Your ability in physical sports? 


Competent athlete—or unable to take part. ; " 
Developmental physical history: summary of main difficulties. 
Have there been any diseases or physical peculiarities among 

your forebears which you feared might handicap you? 

l success? 
Bent on being healthy, athletic —or uninterested. 

ifficult Situation, the possession of à 
disturbing physical disability? a 
Adjustive, attempting to remove the disability, or attempting 
to live with it—or non-adjustive, unwilling to recognize the 
facts and make allowance for them. 


eS] vantageous physical appearance? 
Adjustive—or very sensitive, grieving, shunning society. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


mplishments in school? 
mewhat retarded, 


; ards your school work? 
Setting great store by academic su 


: Ccess the 
*fool notion? of more Schooling. —or opposed to 
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- Your eagerness for school or intellectual success? 


Striving for grades, feeling failure would be catastrophic—or 
content to ‘get by’. 


. Your response to consciousness of possessing a high I.Q.? 


Not concerned about it—or set up as intellectual snob. 


. Your response to a difficult school situation, being somewhat 


handicapped intellectually? 

Adjustive, adapting ambitions to ability—or non-adjustive, 
trying to reassure self that perseverance only is important, or 
longing for brilliant mind and feeling inferior. 


- Your response to a difficult college situation, encountering much 


keener intellectual competition than in high school where you 
may have been outstanding? 
Adjustive—or non-adjustive, finding excuses, saying you don't 
care, becoming isolated, etc. 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


- Your father's business or vocation? 
. Your mother's vocation? 
. Amount of parental ambition for your career? 


Wanted you to be a conspicuous success—or perfectly content 
if you stayed home. 


. Specific vocational ambitions urged by your parents? 
. Extent of your urge towards fame? 


Wanting to be great or famous—or seeking humble and 
obscure service. 


- Your interest in public life? 


Wanting to exercise authority, be a master of men—or prefer- 
ring quiet home activities. 


. Your interest in doing things, versus imagination? 


Feel happiest when working busily with persons and things— 
or when dreaming dreams, reading philosophy and enjoying 
art. 

Your interest in security? 
Wanting safe economic and social establishment—or an 
adventurer. 

Your interest in new experiences? 
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Great interest in finding out new things, doing creative work 
—9r content with routine type of life. 

10. How far is the service motive resent? . e 
Ideals of service and il dion strong desire to ‘get 
ahead', make lots of money. AU 

11. How objective do you feel you are about your own abilities and 

erformances? A 

Able to discriminate your abilities and limitations—or per 

sistently overestimating or underestimating. ardless 

you could go into any vocation you might choose, reg 1 fact, 
of limiting circumstances, what would it be? In actua 
what is your most probable vocation? 

13. Success in realizing your vocational plans? d in 
In vocation wanted, or headed towards it—or frustrate 
plans with sharp conflict between present work and ideal. 3E 

14. Your response to difficult Situation, lack of success or adju 
ment in present work? " on- 
Adjustive, trying to remedy causes of dissatisfaction—or n 


adjustive, making impulsive changes, uncritically picturin£ 
other work as more desirable, etc, 


12. If 


GENERAL SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


i Opportunity for companionship with persons of your own age 
especially in childhood? 


Many playmates a i 


belonging to gangs, cliques, etc.—or played 


Accepted by them, friendship so 


nicknamed unpleasantly, ught—or teased, bullied, 
5. Response to criticism, razzin , 
changed? & ete., from Others? Has this 
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Pretty objective and impersonal, able to laugh at self with 
others—or suffering intensely, going into the dumps, or get- 
ting horribly mad. 


. The position of your family in the community? 


Especially distinguished—or distinctly unfavoured, disadvan- 
tageous status. 


. Tendency to feel markedly different from associates? 


Feeling quite superior on account of family status, clothes, 
talents, etc.—or feeling markedly inferior for various reasons. 


. Response to consciousness of being queer, peculiar, different? 


Adjustive—or non-adjustive. Compensation sought in ima- 
gined intellectual superiority, reading highbrow literature, etc. 


. Amount of hyper-selfconsciousness? 


Enjoyed performing in public, ‘the life of the party or 
never let self get into centre of attention. 

Your tendency towards hypersensitivity to the opinions of others? 
Feeling independent and self-confident—or able to talk freely 
only with those you know agree. 

Your enjoyment of social intercourse? 

Greatly enjoying social life, feeling at home very soon in any 
group, good mixer—or persistent shyness, timidity, cringing, 
feeling of social inability. 

Your response to presence of social inhibitions or other traits 
that seem to prevent your making friends? 

Seeking help on the traits, or trying to develop social abilities 
—or moping, becoming sarcastic when people try to get 
friendly. 

Tendency to exercise authority, to be domineering? 

Must be complete boss in whatever you are doing—or self- 
effacing, hating to be noticed. 

Success in the problem of getting along with others? 

Always getting along well with others whether working under 
or over them—or always getting into disputes. 

Success in obtaining social recognition? 

Holding prominent offices, popular—or socially unnoticed. 

Response to failure to achieve recognition much craved? 
Adjustive—or saying really not interested when obviously 
you are, ‘sour grapes’. 
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GENERAL EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT, HAPPINESS 


1. Presence of ‘nervous physical symptoms’? 


Please list in your answer only symptoms you have clearly 
had, with age of appearance: 
Sleep poorly; morning lassitude? 
Tired most of the tim 
Eyes often pain, so t 
Things sometimes s 
eyes? 
Fits of dizziness? 
Bad headaches 
Walk or talk i 
Cry easily? 
Have lost memory for a time? 


Have been Partially paralysed, deaf, dumb, or blind for 4 
time without physical explanation? : 
2. Presence of distressing fears or other bothersome traits? 
Often frightened in the middle of the night? 
Dream of robbers? 
Fear of being hypnotized? 
That someone is trying to do you harm? 
Of going on water? 
Of crossing a bridge? 


Of being Seduced? Or attacked? 
That someone i 


is following you at night? 
Of fire? 


i ion? 
€ without adequate organic explanatio 
hat you cannot work? 

; ur 
eem to swim and get misty before yo 


» OF pressure in or about head? 
n sleep? Bad nightmares? 


During thunderstorms? 
Of certain animals—snakes, etc.? 
Of operations or physical pain? 
Upset by sight of blood? 
Unpleasant smells? 

Slimy, sticky objects? 
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Distinct pleasure in teasing: or in compelling submission? 
Sometimes feel a strong desire to steal things? Such as? 
A wanderer, cannot settle down anywhere for long? 
Finicky about food? 

Bite finger-nails? 

Stammering or stuttering? 

3. Your feelings of satisfaction and happiness in life? 

Happy, well adjusted, contented—pretty well satisfied— 
Occasional depressions and periods of marked unhappiness— 
Low-spirited most of the time, life seeming to have no meaning? 

4. Your customary subjective attention level? 

No problems of lack of concentration, will-power, ability to 
make up mind—occasional difficulties—anxious, worried 
about ‘things of no real importance’, hard to concentrate, to 
decide things; feel need of ‘strong will’; have to force yourself 
to keep working; let work pile up—feeling acutely confused, 
don’t know what to do next, unable to work, things somehow 
don’t seem real. 

5. Your customary level of emotional tension, nervousness? 
Calm, working without strain, not easily upset—usually calm, 
though rather easily upset—usually keyed up working under 
high nervous tension—jumpy, fidgety, easily annoyed by 
noises, disturbances, irritable. 

6. Your tendency towards fluctuation of mood? 

Exceptional constancy of mood—or severe ups and downs. 

7. Tendency towards temper spells? 

Never lose temper, continuous good nature—subdued spells 
of rage, sulky, resentful—getting so angry or sulky you cannot 
talk (‘tantrums’). 

8. Your habitual method of dealing with these and other diffi- 
culties, lacks, or weaknesses: 

Adjustive, facing situation objectively, seeking the best 
counsel available—running from one cult to another; trying 
to reassure self or discipline self; trying to pull self up by boot- 
straps, saying ‘I must get after myself, must conquer that, 
must force myself’—non-adjustive, trying to forget problems 
instead of stating them—worried, depressed, giving up, feeling 


unable to seek help. 
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SECTION III. LIFE HISTORY STATEMENTS NOT INCLUDED IN THE TEXT 


Those statements which are merely the converse of statements in 


s; f 
the text are omitted. As in the text, the numbers are percentages 0 
the sample. 


Statement Boys Girls Total 
Father younger than mother : y . 18 30 24 

(Average number years younger—2-3, range 

"5 to 4) 7 
Father same age as mother . . > . 9 8 
Member of family of two children, boy older than sou 
girl . . ; " " : «27 

Mother not active in affairs outside thehome . 55 50 2: 
Mother active in affairs outside the home. . 4 35 1 
Mother prominent in her community 36 25 3 


Mother allows Subject to make own decisions, but 9 
Sometimes resents decisions differing from hers 23 15 1 


Mother has tended to Spoil subject : - 45 40 4 
Mother has not spoiled subject ‘ . 55 60 57 
Mother emotionally stable `, ; i 41 50 4 
Mother on the whole Stable but various modifica- 

tions made , P " 23 35 29 
Mother emotionally unstable 36 15 26 
Mother severe now . a : : : 5 10 7 
Conflict between mother and daughter . . - 25 A 
Subject tells mother everything or Most things . 50 50 50 
Subject confides in mother Selectively —— a 23 40 31 
Subject does not confide in mother 27 0 7 
Subject considers mother a friend 3 à a 82 45 398 
Father respected and popula : ; : AS 70) 57 
Father respected only : b 4 > o © 2 
Father popular only . : : : =. 0 a 5 
Father reserved s , E ` = 36. 90 29 
Father rejected by his social grou 1 E S 5 S 
Father played with Subject when Subject was a 

child. KE 77 35 57 
Father and subj 


ect companions when subject 
adolescent . $ 4 E d 
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Statement Boys Girls Total 
Father and subject companions now " = 36 150) 43 
Father apparently indifferent towards subject. 18 5 J2 
Subject confides in father . 36 B536 
Subject does not confide in father but feels could 45 40 43 
Subject considers father a friend . x . “41 (30) 36 
As a child subject idealized father . d . 32 60 "45 
Subject now idealizes father . , . B5" 9358509 
Subject able to view father objectively — . 64 45 55 


Subject has emotional attitude towards father sudi 
as scorn, bitterness, pity . 
Subject as child disturbed if there were parental 


conflict — . s "ND DLE GE 
Subject sometimes disobeyed . 23. 40 e381 
Subject never punished 18 5 .12 
Corporal punishment administered. 18 45 31 
Subject accepted disciplinary measures 55 35" 845 
Subject accepted disciplinary measures outwardly 

but with inner resentment z -a T25 Sale 
Subject sometimes openly rebelled 93 4031 
Subject never supervised closely 27 45 36 
Subject confident in own decisions 59 50 55 
Subject at times requires support in decisions 32 40 36 
Family spent much time together as a group 41 735) 9838 
Family spent little time together as group 59 65 62 
Subject enjoys the amount of family life engaged 

in 4 45 85 64 
Subject in theory financially self- “supporting but 

aided by parents : 32. 20; 26 
Subject financially dependent on parents x 22 0075/0052 
Responsibility in the home ascribed 18 10 14 
Mother more interested in religion than father 32, 35 33 
Father more interested in religion than mother . ; : ; D 


Parents nonconformist 
Parents belong to minor Wear (Christian Science) 5 0 2 
One or both PEN tend to become emotional 

4] 45. 43 


in argument 
Subject has strong sense of the presence of God . 23 B5 29 
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Statement Boys Girls Total 
Subject has an occasional and/or slight sense of aa 
the presence of God : : . , 27 40 é 
Parents attempted sex-instruction . a . 283 50 
Neither parent talked about sex | : . 45 20 3 
Information on sex gained from: 
Parents . : : š : . 23 370 43 
Books . . ; $ , . 589 $50 55 
Teachers and studies |. : ; . 41 60 
Other children. , : ; : "T $0 be 
Subject masturbated after childhood A . 45 20 3 3 
Homosexual experiences in past history . . 36 30 : 
Sexual intercourse explicitly mentioned. . 45 10 
Feels guilty about sex experiences . . « 27 5 H 
Present sex-adjustment satisfactory r 45 50 4 


Sex adjustment at present unsatisfactory because 
of the need for abstinence or infrequent indul- 


gence ; : ; À ; . $0 10 3l 
No same-sex emotional attachments : . a 15 
Parents knew of Same-sex attachments : 9 40 24 
Ill at ease when with opposite sex - . 4 10 2 
Intellectual accomplishments very good . . & 60 s 
Intellectual accomplishments average ý . 36 30 3 
Intellectual accomplishments poor 3 š 9 10 10 
Mother gainfully employed before marriage . 41 45 43 
Subject wishes to be obscure s à o 10 2 
Subject has ideals of service ; ^ . T 10) B 
Ideals of service conditional on Personal satis- 

faction — è ; à k . 32 65 48 
Ideals of service absent 5 ; k 20182. 1519089 
Overestimates performance of self l4 10 12 
Underestimates performance of self 3 32 30 31 
Inclined to be solitary , n i i 36 20 29 
MA Wa s XM - 4] 55 48 
Response to criticism: 

Calm consideration 
Resentment : : ^ / i s E 2 
Depression ^ ; 


d : : 10 
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Statement Boys Girls Total 
If subject had a strong i es it would be: 
Moral . š . 18 40 29 
Theological 18 10 14 
Economic 5. 10 T 
Political . ' 9 "Gum 
Social (concerning classes) 9 0 5 
Aesthetic 5 0 2 


Problems noted in heterosexual adjustment: 


Over-idealize 9.025 087, 
Fickle 5 0 2 
Fear strong attachmibat 9 20° 14 
Believe unable to fallin love . 91 5 a 
Ill at ease with women who attract me 5: Ome 
Physical disadvantages listed: 
Asthma P " 5 0 2 
Duodenal ulcer . 5-40 E 
Defective vision 27 1079 
Too short 14^ 10087 
Hay fever aE ee) 
Flat feet . i 5S AMS 
Shortness of one leg 5, 02 
‘Pigeon-chested’ 5* NOME 
‘Nervous’ physical sacs listed: 
Asthma 5 0 2 
Duodenal ulcer . 5 0 2 
Headaches 9 SE YI 
Nightmares " 23. 10 MIU) 
Walk and/or talk in sleep 14 45 29 
Fits of dizziness 9. 10.2810 
Hysterical vomiting Os. 2 
Sleep poorly . . 5- 15 ue 
Distressing fears, etc., listed: 

Fear in the night : à Se op. 5 
Someone following at night : à s 9 30) P9 
Upset by the sight of blood . : > 493€ 207012 
Used to bite finger-nails . . . 5 20 12 

^ M. 27595926 


Bite finger-nails now : 
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Statement Boys Girls Total 
Dislike heights . =| |g 20 E 
Faint with injections. , : . 5 0 
Take much pleasure in teasing : . 23 10 17 
Fear of spiders and insects — . à . 5 20 1 
Dislike slimy objects and food j . 14 10 E 
Fear physical pain y . a ‘ 5 5 3 
Terror of vomiting : 5 0 2 
Fear of crossing bridges in a train : 0 5 2 
Fear of going insane . : : ` 0 5 2 
Fear of growing up : : . 0 5 5 
Strong bouts of restlessness , > : 5 5 


The following statements concern 17 boys and 15 girls only, ie 
the total number is 32. 


Statement Boys Girls Total 
Much friction between or among siblings . 35 60 47 
Occasional sibling friction . : i . & B " 
No sibling friction , |! i . dm T G 
Parents favoured one child , z " . 159- 53 $0 
Child or children Tesented the favouritism . 24 2 dm 


Effect upon Subject of relation with sibling(s): 


Learning to share i 6 0 3 
Imitated sibling, = ^ —— 7 0 2 9 
Did not seek friends elsewhere 6 1 $ 
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THE RORSCHACH TEST 


SECTION I. THE COMPOSITION OF THE SLUM SAMPLE TESTED 


Table I 
Sources Boys | Girls | Total 
Settlement clubs A43 8 9 8 17 
Elementary schools . : s 4 6 10 
Secondary modern schools . : 17 3 20 
Secondary grammar school . 0 13 ue 
Total e om a Bo 30 60 


Since all the children drawn from the clubs were attending school, 
the distribution according to schools is shown in Table Ia. 


Table Ia 
Schools Boys Girls | Total 
Elementary : s; y T 9 9 18 
Secondary modern 21 8 29 
Secondary grammar 0 13 13 
Total 3 , s : 30 30 60 


re of the composition of the group is 
from a grammar school no boys 
to bias the sample in a peculiar 


The most noticeable featu. 
that while thirteen girls are drawn 


are. At first sight this may seem 
manner, but it is believed that this unevenness does not detract from 


the representativeness of the sample. In this slum area very few indeed 
of the boys are selected for grammar-school places. In the course of 
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the field study I did not meet one boy who was attending, or 
attended, a grammar school, and I did not have any such boy repor 3 
to me. As mentioned in Chapters VI and VII, the boys of the area as 
not as vigorously encouraged to gain grammar-school places as E 
the girls. Boys seem to truant more often and to take school "nd 
even less seriously than the majority of the girls. Since we know Ee 
intelligence and sex are not correlated the greater number of E 
from the area who attend grammar school must be due partly to A 
competition for places in the entire borough and partly to the s 
cultural factors involved. i ber of 

Some people may wonder whether the difference in the numbe E 
boys and girls from each type of school could account for the 
differences shown in the Rorschach records. In other words, it ma 
be asked whether the girls were, on the whole, more intelligent t e 
the boys. In the light of the previous paragraph this does not pi 
to follow necessarily. Even if it did the sex differences observed Vx 
be expected to be reversed. In a study such as this I do not be VÉ 
that intellectual prowess has an important effect upon the oe 
non-intellectual aspects of the personality play a greater part in 
production of Iesponses to the Rorschach test. 


SECTION II. DETAILS OF THE RORSCHACH ANALYSES 
In the followin: 
and of public sch 


(a) Analysis of slum records 

The children (30 bo 
from 8 in the shorte 
R 18:35 and the s 


YS and 30 gir ls), gave 1,102 responses, ranging 
St record to 58 


n the longest, with the mean 
tandard deviation 10-74, 1 

"14. The boys gave more 
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responses than the girls, but had a lower median R. This is a low 
total for which the quality of responses is not sufficiently high to com- 
pensate. Twenty-six subjects (43 per cent) rejected at least one card; 
of these thirteen rejected two and one rejected three. From Table IV 
it can be seen that the only cards which were not rejected by any 
subject were VIII and X. 

There are some slight sex differences. Seven boys rejected IX and 
only one girl; no girl rejected V. It is interesting to note the cards 
rejected in the light of the probable meanings of these rejections given 
in Bell (7, p. 119): Card II is associated with colour shock, Card IX 
(the card most likely to be rejected by normals) with some kind of 
colour disturbance, or texture, or lack of clarity of its parts; Card VII 
with shading or with void shock; I possibly with shading shock and 
with difficulty in the initial adjustment to the test situation; IV with 
shading shock and VI with texture or sexual shock. Although Bell 
does not mention it, Cards II, IX, and IV can also give rise to sexual 
shock. It thus seems possible that the main disturbance shown by the 
rejections is sexual, although colour, void, and shading shocks are 
also undoubtedly present in some degree. It is also important to 
note that Klopfer and Kelley (53, p. 209) state that rejection of 
Cards II, IV, VI, and IX are of less significance than rejection of other 
cards. In that case the rejections of VII in particular, and also of I, 
assume a greater significance; both cards may produce shading 
Shock, and VII has the open space which can be very disturbing. 

As a conclusion to the test each subject was asked to say which 
card he liked most, and which card he liked least; the order of 
preference in the group was: X by a long way, VIII, III, I, IV, VII, 
and IX, II, V, and VI, the last two cards being mentioned in this 
context by only one child each. The order of dislikes was: VI, I, 
VII and IX, II and III and IV, VIII and X, V. Thus every card was 


mentioned by at least one child as most or least liked. With the 
exception of IX, the cards preferred were the bright coloured ones, 
which is what is to be expected from the dark card rejections. On 
the other hand, those expressed as not liked do not correspond with 


those most often rejected, i.e. VI and I are not high in the frequency 
of rejection; the explanation of this may be that to these cards there 
are fairly easy popular responses. On the whole the monochromatic 


cards seem to have been less pleasing than the coloured. 
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For the most part the children gave their penus qe d 
decisively, and the blots were put aside with equal decision. A n 
27 per cent could be classed as having very quick average reac : 3 
times, i.e. less than 10 seconds, and a further 46 per cent had we 
quick average reaction times, i.e. less than 20 seconds. The girls A 
slower reaction times than the boys, but the difference is not signi 
cant Statistically at or below the 5 per cent level. , E. 

For the purpose of Clarity in description and analysis, the maj 


Sag ieee en 
indications of the Tesponses are presented separately and th 
integrated, 


A. Basic orientation as shown by the ratios M:sum C, er 
Fc4-c4-C' and the percentage of responses to the last three car E 

M: sum C. It may be seen from Table V that 90 per cent have ex 
a definite adjustment, either introversive or extratensive, and t t 

j made the latter. The human movement score is ME. 
always low, two or less, with 55 per cent giving no M at all. It 
interesting that the colour sum is also fairly low by adult norms. 


FM-Vm: Fc--c--C', The emphasis has changed in this ratio (se 
Table VI), 


T it may mean merely that the subjects have made 
* meat and at the same time are very immature. 
o 


R A large number of the children fall within the 


an extratensiy 

from the first ratio. 
i : 

Klopis B, and Kelly D d ughou Sre those of Klopfer, found in 

9 Dey » D. cG, a B 

ment, has been Very strict ang be pue ie face’ Cf M, human move 


depicted. Not include faces seen with expressions 
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To summarize these indications of basic orientation, the group on 
the whole is adjusting extratensively while it may have introversive 
trends which may become more obvious if the environment en- 
courages or permits their development. With this latter picture m 
Tesponses might be expected, but these are few, although there are a 
number of additional m, both inanimate and expressive. More are 
given by the girls than by the boys. 


B. Manner of approach. This is WDDr.1 

The emphasis on whole responses is accompanied by a decrease in 
the two other major location categories, the rare details suffering a 
little more than the usual details, Twenty-nine subjects (49 per cent), 
Sixteen girls and thirteen boys, give no Dr at all. This is sometimes 
believed to indicate a ‘lack of intellectual discrimination’ (Kopfer 
and Kelley (53), p. 262), particularly if there is no evidence of the 
Incorporation of the smaller details in large concepts, and there is 
little such evidence in these records. The high proportion of whole 
Tesponses together with the high F percentage and the fact that 70 per 
cent of the subjects have W responses of a medium quality or less, 
Suggests in these records a striving beyond ability rather than superior 
intellectual function. 

It follows from the low Dr that white space responses are few; 
they are present in only twelve records (20 per cent) and in only one 
of these is the S score higher than 2, most giving only 1. Where the 
S responses are found they are in the majority of cases in records 
showing extratensive trends and if S does mean opposition then it 
would appear that the opposition is directed towards the enviro 
rather than the self. 

C. Intellectual aspects of the records. Although the Rorschach is 
not primarily a measure of intelligence or intellectual capacity, and 
although this study is not directed towards the estimate of intelli- 
gence, it is interesting to see what level of intellectual function is 
suggested. But it should be noted that while the description of per- 
sonality obtained from the Rorschach is probably as accurate as amy 
one test can give, the estimate of intelligence is even more open to 
error than is that given by the standard intelligence tests. 

1 Tn this study both large and small usual details are scored D; Dr covers 
all other details including S unless this is given separately. 
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: AH oW- 

To estimate the level of intellectual capacity and ability the foll 

ing aspects of the records are considered : . E 
Minder and quality of W. As has been mentioned n 

rather too many W which are not of a sufficiently high q "s 
Number and quality of M (see Table IX). Ninety-five pe -— 

2 or less. In quality the M are rather ee than the W, 

indicate a very moderate intelligence only. tone 
The form r bas level. In 49 per cent of the records, e 

F— is found, and the general level of form accuracy is in : 

Tange, 85 per cent having an F+ percentage of 75 or ines ET 
Number and quality of originals. Because of I absen 

for a group such as this no originals were scored. was 
Variety Sea In 53 per cent of the records A co on 

greater than 55. For children this is not necessarily an = in signifi 

Stereotypy, although the high A percentage gains a litt e "et. 

cance when it is seen that there is no apparent decrease with a em 

age. If human and animal categories are excluded (but no 


; t 3-9. 
Object), the range of categories used is 0-11 with the mean a 
This is a good mean althou 


a Sex difference here: 50 
cent of the boys give o 
that the girls have a 
finding which is rathe 
in the sample were dr. 
gories most often fo 


committal responses 

of over three categori 

Suggest above ave 
Succession. This 


small proportion of the total number © 
ible to q 


: D raw any conclusions, apart -— 
stating that as 63 per cent TOximately one response to eac 
card and these responses i 


7 nly W or p of medium quality; 
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then their intellectual functioning is most probably of a fairly simple 
nature. 

To summarize the indications of intellectual level: The group 
ied to be of average intelligence with more members in the low- 
Cii class than above-average; a small minority of the children 
dece gns of very good intellectual capacity." It remains to be seen 

er the low average level is due to emotional blocking. 


D. Emotional aspects of the records. The emotional aspects of the 
personality are divided by Rorschach interpreters into two main 
classes: one includes the reactions of subjects to impulses and to 
introspection carrying affect, the building of, and reaction to, 
fantasy; and the other reactions to stimulation of an emotional 
nature from outside. Like all dichotomies within personality psycho- 
logy, this may be challenged, but there is no doubt that it yields 
valuable insights into the structure and dynamics of personality as 
shown by this test. 

Emotional reactions to inner stimuli. It has been noted that over 
half the subjects give no M responses. Children’s records are not 
expected to contain as many M as adult records, but these children 
are all old enough for at least one M to be desirable. It can hardly be 
held that these young people have no fantasy life, but it appears that 
they have made little personal reaction to such a life, and possibly 
they do not have a clear awareness of themselves as entities. Mons 
states that ‘movement through attitude expression or similar form of 
restrained action’ is an early type of M response which may continue 
into adulthood and which indicates a restrained fantasy life (73, p. 64). 
In this group there are quite a number of additional expressive m 
and this plus the low M points to restraint, or even inhibition of 
fantasy and introspection (Bell (7), p. 124). Only three members of 
the group show clear signs of a use of inner resources to help balance 
and integrate their personalities and to yield self-satisfaction. There 


is no indication in general of richness or creativity. — : 
It is obvious from what has gone before that the ratio of W:M is 


weighted on the W side. Seventy-three per cent of the subjects have 
1 And not all of these are the girls from the grammar school. In superior 
range, 4 boys and 3 girls=7 (c. 12 per cent). In good range, 7 boys and 4 


irls —11 (c. 18 per cent). 
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syi ion 
a W score which is four times or more that of their M ; er o 
is that ambition is high in the group, and the = qum 
necessary for the achievement of the ambition is lac ii eile 
increases and M decreases in the records of some menta idit 
and the ratio may be pointing towards lack of a AE heat ai 
of critical perception, often of course present in people v 
are much higher than their capacity warrants. ous 
Animal i mem. Tesponses are commonly found to be Men EM 
in the records of children, and as this group is low in M a uk cent 
might be expected, This, however, is not the case. Eighty-six cud this 
give three FM or less; for children between nine and Lo v a 
is low, and there is no Significant difference with age. With -ifitis 
and a low FM inner spontaneity seems conspicuously -— 
present in these subjects it is not being utilized. This latter Que RO 
would probably mean a high m, but this is not found. In a 
Subjects is the inanimate movement score high enough A. giris’ 
trouble. There are, however, too many additional m in t MU 
records and here the age seems to be important as the ERES M 
additional m increases as the girls grow older. The low FM 


ince the 
also suggest that the subjects are poor concept formers, sin 
kinaesthetic respo 


8 Pa n any 
nses require more conceptualization tha 
others, ‘cht 
P n p : brigh 
Emotional reactions to environmental situations, Consider the brig 
colour 


responses (Table XIII). 


b- 
Eighty FC are given by the 60 su 
S give no FC 


- This is rather low, especially pes 
Birls; it means that Very few of the Subjects give more than 2 0 
Forty-seven CF or c Occur. It is interesting to note that of the 
subjects with FC>CF, 12 have Only one FC and no CF, These a 
Scores are not hi a lack of emotional response is indicate, 


1 The significance of the W; 
statements about amb 
checked by the non 


D. M ratio is Unvalidated and therefore the 
ition must be 


regard ible indicati to be 
-Rorschach ae Barded as Possible indications 
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e other people and in the building of a rich inner life are lacking in 
b se records. The emotional response is sufficiently limited to suggest 

at a careful study of the degree and kind of control used by the 
group may bring out clearly some significant aspects of personality 
development. 


i ve i erem E ratio FC: CF it appears that considerable con- 
butt the ox al xercised. This control appears adequate in a little over 
Es jects (53 per cent FC CF), inadequate in one-fifth; but 
view of the general lack of colour response, it is not clear whether 
Control is optimal as well as adequate to prevent overt and violent 
Tesponses. It is not clear whether there is very much to control. If the 
ames of achromatic to coloured responses is considered it is 
: ‘lian a in 23 per cent of the subjects the achromatic sum is greater 
dt 5 colour sum, and therefore in this 23 per cent too much con- 
han, cing exercised over response to external stimuli. Thus to put 
: points more clearly the Rorschach records suggest that in a 
little over one-half control over reaction to the world is adequate, 
in one-fifth it is shaky, and in a little less than one-quarter it is too 
ng d. The low M in the records suggests, even when the extratensive 
adjustment of the majority of the subjects is taken into account, 
à control of impulse which does not make for optimal adjust- 
ment, 
Thus far the evidence for the efficiency of control is inconclusive, 
but if the records are studied closely some constrictive control is 
shown. The F percentage, as shown in Table XIV, is high. Inflexibility 
is indicated. When the FK and Fe responses are studied in conjunc- 
tion with the F it is seen that the high F percentage is modified to 
some extent by these scores. Thirty per cent of the group give both 


FK and Fe, 18 per cent give FK only, and 28 per cent give neither FK 
average FK is 1:42. More boys 


nor Fc. The average Fe is 1-4, the 

have a favourable balance F:sum of Fc and FK, 40 per cent as com- 
pared with 17 per cent of the girls. This difference is not statistically 
significant, but the boys have significantly more Fe than the girls. 
For children the Fe is high in these boys and suggests a caution in 
interpersonal relations, and a controlled response to sense impres- 
sions. It has been recently suggested that the Fe response indicates 
the kind of relation to the mother established in childhood, whether 
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F cord which 
this relation was good or not depending upon the eem oth cu 
is the context of the Fc. This is as yet an Unproxe i d or bad 
the exact nature of the records which suggests eit = therefore, be 
early object relations is not clear. adhe aie pov a response 
drawn in this Study, but it is interesting that the ! 
obviously associated in both these groups with rum ercentage is 

When to the evidence of constriction given by the T and the 
added the large number of evasive, noncommittal EBEE picture 
fact that F— occurs in 48 per cent of the records, the g 


<ing down 
; ? reaking 
is of a strict control not always proving efficient, but b 
under emotional stress, 


igns 
i found sig 
F. Anxiety. With a constrictive control are frequently 

of insecurit 


à tes Were 
y and anxiety. Superficial indications of pem 
Shown by the large number of subjects who prefaced t on qualify- 
with “It might be...” “It could be a sort of . . ^, and sin 


at 
tester th 

ing remarks, They would often seek reassurance from the 
Similar or identical r 


Worried whether th 
Spite of the prelimi 
only ink blots and t 
are many non-committal cate 


the group have Some feeli 
the eleven-year-o 


ree boys, who d 
mpulsive trends; t 


ibuted to the age of the g 


it may b 
n at this 


irls—immediately pre- 
e due to the Common 
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pl the analysis of the records no significant anxiety 
lads tet eristic of the group; but when signs of colour and 
i 285) stats ET sought the picture alters. Klopfer and Kelley (53, 
| Se Sees at probably the most important single sign of a 
bete of the n colour shock’, and this reaction is found in 58 
maypappen ih - on The same authorities say that colour shock 
this group re fth of normals, which makes the frequency in 
distinct possibili too high. In several records there seems to be a 
bab fern ility that the shock registered is not colour shock alone 
depres de sexual disturbance. Shading shock is present, in some 
kinds ur m per cent of the subjects, again a high frequency. Both 
itr es , colour and shading, are shown in the records of 35 
epe e group. The indication is then, to sum up, that of this 
betes [9 cent show signs of *a rather common superficial dis- 
sugsestin iow shock alone), while 45 per cent show signs 
nara ts nt of fear of external contacts of a more basic 
— he strong suggestion that the disturbance is basically 


(b) The analysis of public school records 
2, and the 


RR number of responses given by this group is 1,30 
hs ge 9-61, with a mean of 21-7 responses and S.D. 12:17. The 
ae 5 de more responses than the girls. This number of responses is 
this what is expected. Cards were rejected by only six members of 
Sed group, four of these being boys. The cards rejected were VI, I 

nd IX, III and VII. Thus these public school children rejected the 
cards more often rejected by the population at large; but the rejec- 
tions are not numerous enough to need, or to make possible, any 
hypothesis about the group and the kin 


d of situations which over- 
whelm the members of it. The expressed order of preference of cards 
X, VII and VIII, III and IX, II and IV, V and 

er liked the most. The cards mentioned 


I; Card VI is the only card nev 
-a in descending order of frequency: IV 


I, II, VL VII all equal, V, III, IX and X together, 


disliked by at least one child. It may be noted 


that Card IV, most disliked, was never rejected; as with the disliked 

but not rejected cards in the slum group, this may be explained by 

the easy whole response, although this response is not as easy Or 
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obvious as those possible on cards disliked by the slum group; there 
is no popular (Klopfer) for IV. With the exception of II the coloured 
cards were preferred; Card VII was the exception in the group of 
shaded cards as it was quite high on the list of preferences, while the 
other shaded cards were generally found unpleasant. The subjects do 
not seem to have been disturbed by the void or open space effect of 
VII. The most disturbing factor seems to have been darkness and 
shading shock, plus a possible sex shock coinciding with it, but the 
rejections are so few that there does not seem to have been any signifi- 
cant blocking Or resistance to the situation, test, or tester. 

When time factors are studied it is seen that the group were not 
nearly as rapid in their responses as were the slum group. Only 17 


A. Basic orientation, Table V shows for this group what looks like a 
split into a dichotomy, introversive-extratensive, 

FN-+m: Fe+c+C’. The equal division is not continued here; 
instead the emphasis falls on the introversive side with 78 per cent 
(47) giving FM+m>Fe+C+¢’, only 13 per cent (8) the reverse, 


while 8 per cent (5) have the Sides of the ratio equal. No subject 
has a nought on both Sides, 
VITI—IX—x 
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possible that about one-quarter are making an adjustment which 
conflicts with their basic tendencies. The girls are more markedly 
extratensive in their present mode of life than the boys, and since 
this shows in the percentage of responses to the last three cards more 
than in the M:C ratio it would appear to be a true sex difference and 
not an effect of the boys’ more stringent selection for scholastic 
ability and probably higher intelligence (see p. 120). 


B. The manner of approach is W D Dr, the emphasis falling, as 
with the other group, on the whole responses. The quality of the 
wholes is in 40 per cent of the records good or superior. There is a 
rather marked difference in the quality of wholes given by these and 
by the slum children, although it is not certain that in general this 
W D Dr means an emphasis on higher forms of thinking, because 21 
per cent of the subjects have W which are not at all good. Both the 
usual and the rare details suffer equally from the emphasis on W, 
but far more often than in the other group these details are included 
in the whole. White space responses occur in the records of 28 per 
cent of the subjects, the large majority of these being in an intro- 
versive setting and suggesting that the opposition is to self rather 
than to environment. 

C. Intellectual aspects of the records. The relevant aspects of the 
records will again be taken in turn. 

Number and quality of W. It has already been noted that there are a 
large number of whole responses; the large majority of these are of 
at least satisfactory quality, while a large percentage are superior. 
The indication from this aspect is, therefore, that in 39 per cent 
of the group intellectual level is average and in 40 per cent it is 
high. 

Number and qua 
human movement response is goo 


(see Table IX). 
There is a sex difference apparent in the records; of the twenty-two 


g no M, fourteen are girls (47 per cent) and eight boys 
(27 per cent), and twice as many boys as girls give more than three M. 
This is probably a difference peculiar to the relative levels of intelli- 
gence of the two schools and not necessarily a characteristic of public 
school children in general. The human movement responses of these 
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subjects, therefore, suggest good average intelligence. As some of the 
boys giving no M were thirteen years or over, i.e. attended the public 
school proper and not its preparatory school, it will be interesting to 
see what the emotional aspects of the records show to explain the 
blocking. It is possible that the decrease in M, a restriction, is 
associated with the Position of these thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds 
as the small boys in the big school, and for some of them this may 
coincide with the first year of boarding-school life. 

Level of form accuracy. A high percentage of the children give one 
or more F —, 55 per cent (fourteen girls and nineteen boys). This fact, 
however, loses much of its significance when it is seen that these 
poor form responses are, in the majority of cases, in records which 
are rich and which contain many more F than F—. But some eno 
tional disturbances have evidently been precipitated which have in 
turn impaired form accuracy. In 66 per cent of the records F- is 
greater than 74, about the same as in the slum group. p 

Variety of content. In 43 per cent of the records A percentage is 
higher than 55. For this age group this is not unduly high, par- 
ticularly as there is a slight decrease with age. Excluding all human 
and all animal responses except animal object, the range of categories 
is from 0 to 9, with the mean at 3-9. This is quite a good mean. The 
Categories most frequently used are object, plant, nature, animal 
object, and anatomy. The only sex difference is in the animal object 
responses, many more of which are given by the boys than by the 
girls. The indication is of above average intelligence. 

Succession. As with the slum group this is not a satisfactory esti- 
mate of anything at all. In 40 per cent of the records the succession 
cannot be ascertained, in 15 per cent it is rigid, in 32 per cent 
orderly, and only one is confused and twelve loose, i.e. half of those 
who show a clear Succession are orderly. This, although in itself 


pointing to efficient intellectual ability, concerns too few to allow of 
any general conclusion, 


ability. 


D. Emotional asp 


ects of the records, Em 
stimuli. From the h 


otional reactions to inner 
uman movement res 


Ponses we see that there is a 
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satisfactory amount of spontaneity in the fantasy, although in 37 
per cent of the subjects some blocking may exist. 

The ratio W:M is weighted on the W side to the extent of 4:1 
or more in 57 per cent of the subjects. This may indicate that although 
in general the group show a good adjustment in introspective func- 
tions, a little over half are rather too much concentrated on intellec- 
tual achievement and show a marked ambition of the qualitative kind. 

There was a total absence of animal movement responses in only 
five (8 per cent) of the records, and 50 per cent gave three or more 
FM. This result is higher than that for the slum group. The ratio of 
M:FM shows a considerable maturity of emotional functioning as 
well as high intelligence. There is a sex difference: on looking 
through these public school records one sees that the boys have the 
left side of the graph very well developed; the girls are by comparison 
meagre on this side, and show much less of this inner spontaneity— 
as indicated by either the M or the FM.* The lower M could be 
expected with the probably higher average intelligence of the boys, 
but the FM should not be markedly affected by this; it must be 
assumed that the girls are not only less mature in their adjustment 
but also have not the rich emotional springs, or resources, of the 
boys. The number of M or FM does not increase with age in the 
boys (the M decreasing); in the girls both kinds of movement 
response tend to increase with age. 

Inanimate movement is found in 32 per cent (nineteen) of the sub- 
jects; in only one is m as high as 3, but there are in the group a 
number of additional expressive m representing possibly a measure 


of restraint.? 
Emotional reactions to environmental situations. Reactions to affec- 


tive stimuli from the environment are given in Table XIII. The figures 
are very similar to those of the slum group, but there is a difference 
in the significance of the 23 per cent FC<CF in each case, since in 
all but three of the public school records there is a balancing M. 
Thus it can be seen that the boys give a good picture of healthy 

inner spontaneity with impulses largely accepted and utilized; the 
girls, on the other hand, have not the same degree of maturity, 
although the fact that the older girls approach the adjustment of the 

1 Cf. their greater extratensive trend. 

2 This number may be high because of the strict scoring of M. 
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boys makes it possible that the girls will attain maturity of d 
tional development, but considerably later than the boys. This 7 E 
direct opposition to the usual textbook statement that girls ma - 
earlier than boys because of their earlier puberty. Perhaps the reas 5 
the girls give evidence of a lower level of maturity is that ede 
disturbed by the pubertal period and the boys have not yet arrive " 
their most disturbing time; in this case the maturity of the boys E 
almost a pseudo-maturity, while the immaturity of the girls Is 
reactive disturbance. Be this as it may, all that can be said is that on 
the basis of the Rorschach evidence these public school girls eae 
not the maturity of the public school boys of the same oe iat i 
mately one-third of the group are showing signs of inhibition 1 
restraint. Emotional situations precipitated by the environment ar 
met successfully by one-half of the subjects. 


E. Control. Yt will now be useful to look for evidence in the P 
of the amount and kind of control attempted and achieved. From tne 
colour score it has been noted that there is some control exercised in 
external contacts, if we bear in mind that the subjects are on 
and early adolescents, From the Proportion of achromatic response 
to bright colour Tesponses there 
in 18 per cent (el 
the achromatic 


are less than, or equal to, the coloured responses. 
From the ratio 


M:sum C it has already been shown that there is 


that exactly one-half 
Fc scores are studied to see wh 


* Klopfer and Kelley, OP. Cit. p. 234, state that this +50 Essen 
valid for children of school age. ; per cent 
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suggested by the F percentage in one-half of the group is modified 
only slightly, the weakness being more on the FK than on Fe. As 
there is a sex difference here as with the Fc in the slum group, the 
mother-relation theory mentioned above should be borne in mind 
here also. 

In general, therefore, the control of this public school group is 
rather more adjustive than that of the slum group, although constric- 
tion is shown by a number of subjects.* 


F. Anxiety. Some anxiety could therefore be expected from the 
degree of constriction. Taking the Rorschach signs of anxiety, K 
and/or k are found in 11 (18 per cent) of the records; 7 of these 
1l also have repressive m. C' is not present and the number of 
populars, average 3-9, is not high, nor is the non-committal aspect of 
the content as marked as in the slum group; while signs of depression 
(the number of achromatic responses twice the number of coloured) 
are present in only 6 (10 per cent), and about one-quarter of the 
subjects show fairly obvious compulsive trends. Thus, to sum up the 
evidence so far, it seems that there is only a small proportion show- 
ing in the determinants any clear signs of anxiety and insecurity. The 
anxiety which is present is shown by the indications, in 40 per cent, 
of colour shock, and, in 58 per cent, of shading shock. 


(c) Summary and comparison of the Rorschach results of the two groups 
Differences between the two groups are apparent in several aspects 
of the records, In summary form these are the comparative results: 


A. Differences significant at or below the 5 per cent level.? 


Rejections: Public school group approximate the normal with the 
slum group giving a very high number of rejections 
(x2—15:38, d.f. 1, P<-01). 

Human movement—the most marked difference: The public school 

(M) group give twice as many responses (relative to total R) as 
the slum group whose total is extremely low (3—14:42, 


d.f. 2, P<-01). 


1 This number is smaller than in the slum group. 
2 Chi-squared computations. 
1 
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Animal movement: Again a marked difference. The public ee 

(FM) subjects give many more FM than the slum group, fà 

score on this determinant is again low (?— 9-90, d-t. 3, 
P<-02>-01). 


" el, but 
B. Differences not significant at or below the 5 per cent level, 
Which might prove significant were a larger sample taken. 


- e 

Total number of responses: The public school group higher than i 

(R) slum group (critical ratio 1:99). 

M:sum C: The public school records fall into a dichotomy; the 9^ 
Subjects are more weighted on the colour side (2= 
d.f. 2, P<-10>-05). -— 

FM-Em:Fc--c4-C': The public school records rather more bw 
on the movement side than are the slum records ( 
5:36, d.f. 2, P<-10>-05). ub: 

FK: The public school subjects give fewer FK than do the slum $ 
jects (£*=2-96, d.f. 1, P<+10>-05). " 

Colour shock: Colour shock less marked in the public school reco 
(425—334, d.f. 1, P<-10>-05). 

(Shading shock: This is more marked in the public school rene 
although the difference between the groups is not statist! 
cally significant. It is included here as a difference because 
when it is compared with the difference in colour shock 
it seems very interesting.) 


C. Differences obtained from a purely qualitative assessment of the 
records, which do not Justify statistica] testing, but which probably have 
interpretative importance 


responses of this nature, many more than occur in the 
slum records, 

Explosive, violent, and aggressive responses. The public school group 

* Sinister responses are those which hay, 

is sho in ‘a horrid crawling thin 

‘a ghost of someone with its arms rai 
? As shown in violent M and F| 

objects of destruction, blood. 


© such unpleasant affective tone 
8 Coming out of a hole in the ground’, 
sed up’, *a dead moth, eaten away’. 

M, inanimate forces of destruction, 
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give many more of these (5 per cent of R; cf. 2-9 per cent 
in the slum records). 


Percepts with parts pointed out as missing: The public school group 
have a higher number of these than the slum group. 


It was realized that many of the differences concerning deter- 
minants could result from a difference in levels of intelligence. To 
check on this the records from the slum children attending a grammar 
school were matched and compared with records of children from 
the public school in an attempt to equate intelligence. The number 
in each group was thirteen and with such small samples little could 
be shown other than very slight trends. The trends which did appear 
were, in all except reaction time, R, FK, and M:sum C in agreement 
with the total results, although not, of course, giving statistically 
significant differences. Thus with M, the most reliable of the indi- 
cators of intellectual ability, showing a difference between the selected 
sub-groups, together with the other trends appearing, it does not 
seem possible to believe that the differences are wholly or even largely 
due to intelligence. : 

Attempted interpretation of these differences. The public school 
subjects are more responsive and less suspicious than the slum sub- 
jects; they are more able to face and try to master a new and disturb- 
ing situation, and when meeting such a situation give themselves 
time to achieve some kind of composure and do their best to deal 
with the disturbing stimuli. The slum children, on the other hand, in 
similar situations rapidly form some conclusion as to the major 
import of the situation, give the easy obvious response, or avoid 
responding. The groups differ in what they find disturbing and un- 
pleasant. The public school pupils are rather more in line with the 
general adult population. The slum children show a marked sexual 
disturbance which is not as obvious in the other group. It is interest- 
ing to speculate upon the significance of the marked dislike of Card 
IV among the public school children, especially the boys. Rorschach 
testers have found that this card very often represents a strong father 
image and perhaps when the life experiences of the group are studied 
some light may be cast on this. 

The whole responses suggest in the public school group a greater 
degree of analytical and organizing ability and of critical perception 
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generally. This difference cannot be explained altogether by br 
higher intelligence which appears to exist in the public school sample. 
Sub-cultural differences seem to be indicated here, in the way in 
which the environment is viewed and handled. , 

The public school group have a spontaneity expressed with po 
siderable maturity; these children are fairly well anchored n: 
themselves. The slum group have little spontaneity and it does no 
seem possible to account for this wholly by restraint or discomfort in 
the testing situation. i herë 

Both groups show a considerable amount of anxiety, but the 
seems to be a difference in the kind of anxiety shown in the two sets 
of records.! There is also the interesting speculation as to whether 
the public school children have an intropunitive trend while the slum 
children have an extrapunitive trend,? 

Thesignificance of the Sinister responses is also a matter for sugges- 
tion rather than conclusion. It seems possible that ‘the violent 
responses are expressions of an aggression which is inhibited (evi- 
dence of control) and which comes to the surface in the projective 
Situation. The sinister content may be another expression of anxiety, 
or it may represent depressive trends, The emphasis upon things 
missing may be due to a good critical approach, although it is tempt- 


ing to put this beside the strong dislike of Card IV and to think about 
castration fears, 


eavily on the W, 
FC:CF+¢C almost exact] 


y the same numerically, 
Both groups have colour and Shading ihid. : 


1 The slum Broup FK, colour sh i 
Some shading shock, high F e » Don-committal responses, 


i ; the public school roup have 
these in less degree, with heresies = pt Brot 
show more marked Signs, SERT OR Shading shock of which they 


* See context of the few space Tesponses 
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Range of categories similar. 

Certain sex differences. 

Thus both groups are high on control, which tends to be excessive 
but occasionally inefficient when emotional stimuli are faced. Both 
have feelings of anxiety of an unsystematized nature, and possibly 
both are ambitious. The precise meaning of the erlebnistyp ratios is 
not clear; probably it is merely a reflection of the age of the subjects. 
The range of categories is alike not only in number but in that non- 
committal responses are frequent. This is possibly a result of the test 
situation—a strange woman and a school environment—although it 
is doubtful whether this can explain it entirely. 

The sex differences are interesting; the girls of both groups show 
more constriction and less maturity than the boys. More girls are 
extratensive. Many more boys than girls give Fe responses. 


(c) The Rorschach Tables 


In all tables in this section figures given are of the observed num- 
bers, not percentages. 


Table IT 
Total R Toral Spread | Mn | S.D. | Total |Spread| Mn S.D. 
Slum girls . .|537| 9-48 | 179 | 9:33 i 102] 8-58 | 18:3 | 10:74 
Slum boys. — .|565| 8-58 | 18-8 | 12-05 jf» 


Public school girls 596 | 10-61 | 19:9 11-05 Ly,302 9-61 | 21-7| 12:17 
Public school boys | 706 | 9-60 23-5 | 12-12 | f. 


Table III 
Number Rejecting Cards 
Slum girls " : 13 Log 
Slum boys : = 18i 
Public school girls - 21€ 
Public school boys - 4 if 
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Rejections | 


Slum girls . 
Slum boys . 
Public school gitls | 
Public school boys g 


Table V 
0:0 
M:sum C Moc m- CM«C/0:0M»C|M-C|M«C|U 
Slum giris . | 2| o | a | 2 Los 2 | 4 | 4 
Slum boys 7 2 | 19 | 2 [f 
Public school girls 10 1 17 2: I. 26 2 30 2 
Public school boys 16 1 13 © Lf 
Table VI 
o o o È o o 
FM+-m:Fe+c+c | A [ S ^ [ M 9 
Sls i= |e Ss isis le 
Bos IS | = | — 
ee ee EN wet = 
Slum girls . E: 22 3 3 2 
Slum boys . | 19 7 2 2 ja 10 5 4 
Public school girls 25 3 2 OIN 0 
Public school boys 22 2 6 0 gt 5 8 
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Table VII 


VITI+ IX4-X 
Ř— <30% |30-40% | >40% <30% |3040% | >40% 


R 
Slum girls . B 12 15 | 
Slum boys . 8 T T D M SB: 
Public school girls 3 13 i4 A 
Public school boys| 5 18 7 | y 31 a 
| | 
Table VIII 
| | | | | 
Approach Weighted Weighted Weighted Weighted Weighted Weighted, 
Ww D | Dr | W D Dr 
| 
Slum girls . — . | 15 13 3. 
Slum boys.  .| 18 3 j p 16 a 
Public school girls 20 3 7 iil 
Public school boys 19 9 2. Wf d i2 ? 
Table IX 
No.of M "E sfals|slz| 0 L 2 s|alslez 
Slum girls . 1319|6|2/0/0/0]0 X55 (14/10/2/0/0|1 0 
Slum boys - > 20|5|4|0/0|0 1/0 4 
Public school girls 14|5|5|2/3|1/0/0 02 
Aaaa p eis 


Public school boys 
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Table X 
| || | N 4 Isles 
No. of FM lol:] a [sla sema o i 2/18 A wE 
] m 0 
Slum girls. 5/6) 8 AHEH 1 ojojo; |ia] 20|11|4|1/3/0]0 
Slum boys. 2 2]5]1]0)2]0]o ols stile 
Public s. girls 7)5|2/2 1 3|1/0 Vs | 9[16| 9|4|5/3 
Public s. boys 2/3 9| Pun 2 ane uf | | | 
= I ] 
Table XI = 
| | _84 >84 
| FLY <55 ss. edem oc >84| <55 5- Bake. 
"x c [ [77 3555 a 
Slum girls (e EN NEM ta lal s 2s 
Slum boys 1 1 3 | 6 |19 |f , 
Exeseuis co | 3 | 5 | 4 a s. la| a ae 1 
Publics. boys | 09 1 2.140 (12 |f 
Table XII 
A% | <45 ps >55 | RS | ass | 255 
Slum girls . x 8 6 16 32 
Slum boys . : 12 2 16 5 20 8 
Public school girls 10 6 14 
Public school boys 11 7 12 E 21 13 26 
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Table XIII 
E. E E. E. E E. 
o o o [S] o IS) 
FC:CF+C A i V bio f A l v lo 
?|lg|[E|s|&]|5 (eae 
Slum girls. s 16 4 6 X E 
Slum boys. 2] 46 3 [S fe Et 
Public school girls 14 3 8 S. 
Public school boys | 17 5 6. ow 3 aan 
Table XIV 


n" mE 


NNNM | 


o 
ias <21 30 |40 so o |70 >70 <21[30 40 | s0 0 |70 >70 
Slum girls olsls[4||e| 7h 
11|14|11| 14 
imb | oS (iit {2 Ste ee 
Public s. girls . | 2|4|4 sel a rco ent NÉ 
i 10| 9 
Public s. boys. | 1|2|6/6|7|6| 2 4n 8 ies he, 
Table XV 
No. givin No. giving 
Fc a s No. of Fc Fc No. of Fc 
RENE UE LL x 
Slum girls - 15 19 t 35 49 
Slum boys - i 20 n 1 
l Public school girls 12 
22 de o 64 


Public school boys 
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Table XVI 
No. givin . - No. giving No. of FK 
FK Fe E | Nó.ofFK F^ f 
Slum girls . " 2 | as " ai 37 
Slum boys . 14 | 22 XN € 
Public od girls | 10 | 17 M 16 26 
Public school boys 6 | 9 | JB 
Table XVII* 
| | € 
Per cent R (m ru [n] k | n T e g ccc € 
Pie. | 10:5 
Slum records . |4-1 11-1 EC 7 [3:36 54:0 4:1 121702772271 
Public school | | 09 
records . t2152 paio sogas od oase: 


|| 


* Numbers in Percentages of total number of responses for each group. 
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